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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


HE world is in a general ferment such as it has not passed 
through for years. For twenty years the nations of the 
Western world have been at peace, for twenty years the 

peace of Europe has been unbroken save by a minor quarrel in 
the Balkan peninsula in 1886 and the Turco-Grecian war of last 
year. Thus disturbances of the national peace of Europe for a 





quarter of century have been confined to a corner of the conti- 


nent and that corner rather more in touch with Asiatic than Euro-" 


pean civilization. 

The nations of Europe during this period of peace at home 
have found vent for their militarism in extending their conquests 
in the name of trade extension and civilization over the one con- 
tinent remaining unparcelled out among recognized governments 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century. Thus the soil of 
Africa has been appropriated with great diligence by those nations 
of Europe whose ambition seems to run in the direction of colo- 
nial empire. Britain, an old and successful hand at this appropri- 
ation and the building up of a colonial empire, has caused the 
slaughter of many thousands of negroes that she might extend 
her sway and dominion over Africa. France, also long ambitious 
in the direction of building an empire beyond the seas, but sig- 
nally unsuccessful, has been a good second to Britain in the policy 
of African appropriation, while Germany, a new but energetic 
hand in the colonial field, has not lagged behind them in the 
policy of grab. Britain has also extended the boundaries of her 
Asiatic dominion, while France some years ago strove to extend 
her foothold in Asia by warring on China with somewhat indif- 
ferent success. 


Tuts policy of grabbing has necessitated a continuity of petty 
warfare with, so far as negro Africa is concerned, the bloodshed 
all on one side. Indeed the slaughter of primitively armed 


negroes by Europeans and negroes directed by Europeans and | 


armed with all the modern instruments of destruction cannot 


rightly be dignified by the name of warfare. It should go bythe 


name of slaughter, which it is. One European power, endeav- 
oring to wrest a colonial empire not from negro but Arab Africa, 


| did, indeed, find itself involved in a war which soon proved more 


than petty and from which it was in the end obliged to withdraw 
beaten and humiliated. Such was the experience of Italy in 
endeavoring to appropriate the Abyssinian empire. But Italy 
made the blunder of picking out for appropriation a territory 
peopled by men who knew how to shoot and had the means of 
shooting, a means supplied them, it is believed, by the Russian 
government, a people who could shoot as well as make targets of 
themselves for Italian bullets. So Italians became the targets for 
Abyssinian; née Russian bullets, as Abyssinians became targets 
for Italian bullets, and as the Abyssinians proved themselves to 
be the better marksmen the Italians suffered greatest losses, suf- 
fered defeat, and finally were made to see the unwisdom, if not 
the injustice, of their undertaking. 

The other European nations in Africa have been more fortu- 
nate, for they have picked out parts of Africa for appropriation 
peopled by xaces who could make no effectual resistance, who 
could make of themselves targets for British and French and 
German bullets, but who could send no avenging bullets in return. 
It is only when British troops have been sent to penetrate Africa 
by the way of the Soudan that they have been confronted by 
other than helpless foemen and that the petty warfare has become 
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a serious thing for the British, serious as has their warfare with 
the frontiersmen of Afghanistan. 


But around this grabbing policy dangers have grown up. 
The grabbing has been carried on with such earnestness in Africa 
by the three great powers engaged that their respective. grabs 
have come to overlap, and so disputes are rife and a dispute 
between French and English especially acute. It is one of the 
disputes that now looms up to threaten the peace of Europe, a 
peace that has been kept for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
kept while the continental powers have strained themselves and 
taxed themselves to keep great standing armies and make great 
preparations for war such as they never made before. 

On the west coast of Africa Britain long since appropriated 
a block of territory known as the Gold Coast, a territory import- 
ant because it gives Britain control of the mouth of the Niger 
iver, and so, it was supposed, a guarantee of ready access to the 
interior and control over the trade of the Niger Valley. In 
short, as possessor of the Gold Coast, Britain claimed to have a 
sort of prior claim to the territory lying behind, to the so-called 
‘©hinterland,’’ though such ‘‘hinterland’’ was never brought 
directly under British sovereignty. But though not attempting to 
exercise sovereignty over this country the British assumed that 
they had a sort of quasi-ownership in that territory sufficient to 
proscribe any other nation from encroaching upon much less ap- 
propriating it. But this quasi-ownership the French have refused 
to recognize. On both ocean sides of the Gold Coast the French 
have appropriated territory, and not content with their own back 
country, their own ‘‘ hinterland,’ they have gone into the ‘‘ hin- 
terland’’ of the Gold Coast, occupied, as it were, the reserves of 
Britain in the Niger country. And so the dispute that now 
threatens the peace of Europe. 


A CENTURY and more ago the French pursued much the 
same policy, but on a larger scale, in America. The English 
had settled a good part of the Atlantic coast and assumed that 
the colonies established on the coast line and east of the 
Alleghanies were not bounded by the mountains but had a 
proprietary interest, a title to the territory beyond the mountains, 
to the ‘‘hinterland,’’ and that that ‘‘hinterland’’ was British 
territory not open to the appropriation of French even though it 
were unsettled. But this appropriation the French proceeded to 
make. As French territory lies at both ocean ends of the Gold 
Coast so did French territory lie to the north of the British 
American colonies and French territory to the south-west. To 
the north of the British colonies the French were established in 
Canada, to the south-west in Louisiana. And dreaming of a 
colonial empire faster than they were prepared to build it the 
French proceeded to lay claim to the vast tract of territory lying 
between Canada and Louisiana and thus hedge in the British 
colonies. In fact they laid claim to what in African parlance 
would be called the ‘‘ hinterland ’’ of the British colonies, to terri- 
tory that the British did not admit was open to appropriation by 
Frenchmen or any other people than British. And gradually 
hedging in the British colonies more and more while those 
colonies expanded, British and French claims began to clash 
and finally there came war, war by which the French strove to 
hold the British ‘‘ hinterland’’ that they had appropriated but 
which ended in the British regaining that ‘“‘ hinterland ’’ and gain- 
ing Canada besides. 

That the struggle thus resulted was. due in no small. degree 
to the difference in the methods of British and French coloniza- 
tion. The British were not carried away by dreams of colonial 
expansion, they built a colonial empire before dreaming of it, and 
so the colonies were built up with a solidity that stood them in 
good stead in the contest with France fought out a dozen years 
before our own war of independence. The French, on the other 


hand, dreamt of a colonial empire before they could build it, 











they strove to carry out plans of colonial expansion before they 


had the means. And so they weakened the colonies they first 


‘planted by draining them to carry out plafis of colonial expan- 


sion, plans undertaken before their day. The result was that 
the French colonies did not gain that solidarity that the British 
did, the colonial expansion became a source of weakness not of 
strength, the cause of the downfall of the French colonial em- 
pire in America. 


As THE French strove to hedge in the British colonies in 
America more than a hundred years ago and shut them 
off from the back country, so now do the French strive to hedge 
in the Gold Coast in Africa and shut it off from the interior, 
indeed appropriate the ‘‘hinterland.’’ And this appropriation 
by France of what is regarded by Englishmen as quasi-British 
territory has the making of a crisis that may at any time take 
on a most acute stage. Indeed there is momentary danger of 
actual conflict breaking out between French and British forces 
in this ‘‘hinterland,’’ for British forces now confront French 
forces there that are looked upon by the British as invaders. 
And this condition of affairs in Africa is cause for some of the 
warlike foment that confronts the world. 

But as serious as this cause is a much more serious cause is 
to be found in Asia. During the last twenty years, and while 
England and France and Germany have occupied themselves with 
dividing up Africa, Russia has gone steadily forward in bringing 
Central Asia under her sovereignty. This she has well nigh 
accomplished and now she extends her sphere to the far east. 
Central Asia has fallen a prey to Russia, and greatly to the 
advantage of Central Asia, and now it is asked: Has the turn of 
China come? ; 

Four years ago the Japanese uncovered the weakness of the 
Chinese Empire, a weakness born of gross official corruption that 
has caused the Chinese people to look upon their rulers as enemies, 
as men exploiting China for their own profit, as men who have 
no regard for the interests of the people, whose aim is self- 
advancement, who have sacrificed their country for personal 
profit. In the face of such betrayal, such corruption, the spirit 
of patriotism has been chilled, and so the Chinese Empire lies 
open to disruption at the hands of any aggressor. And it appears 
that Russia is about to become such aggressor, about to put an 
entering wedge of disruption into the empire that can but end 
in making Russia master of China, the ruler of the Chinese in the 
place of the corrupt men who now direct, or rather misdirect, the 
Chinese Empire to the end that they may prey upon it. The 
escape from the clutches of these corruptionists as their rulers 
would be an unspeakable boon to the Chinese people, even though 
that escape was accomplished through the Chinese Empire falling 
a prey to Russia. As Central Asia’ has fallen a prey to Russia 
and been benefited, so would China fall a prey to Russia and be 
benefited. And it is not at all impossible that China should; in 
the near future, virtually fall a prey, become subservient to Russia. 


Tuat Russia is prepared to fully profit from any disruption 
of the Chinese Empire is certain, that she is prepared to force 
such disruption that she may reap all the profits of disruption is 
more than probable. This is shown by the attitude she has as- 
sumed towards the government of China, an attitude not of beg- 
ging concessions but of commanding them. Thus we have Russia 
demanding that the greatest of Chinese naval stations, or what 
was the greatest before the late war with Japan, Port Arthur, be 
leased to'the Russian Government along with surrounding terri- 
tory for a period of 99 years, which leasing amounts to a virtual 
cession of port and territory. 

Thus Russia takes a port for her own that Japan captured 
from the Chinese in 1894, but which the European Powers, of 
which Russia was one, refused to permit Japan to keep on the 
ground that the integrity of the Chinese Empire must be pre- 
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served. But now we see the integrity of the Chinese Empire 
assailed and by a power that proclaimed that such integrity should 
be preserved. In the face of such aggression it is natural that 
Japan should take offense, notify the Pekin- Government that if 
other nations do not regard the integrity of the Chinese Empire 
Japan shall not ; that Japan cannot look with unconcern upon the 
surrender by China to Russia of Port Arthur, a port that Japan 
captured but gave up in deference to the command of the Euro- 
pean powers that the integrity of the Chinese Empire should be 
held inviolate ; that if such port is to be ceded by China and the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire broken, the reason for the giving 
back to China by Japan of that port ceases to exist, and that port 
should therefore of right be returned to Japan. And so Japan 
protests against the cession of Port Arthur to Russia, gives warn- 
ing that if China attempts to make such cession Japan will assert 
her prior right to that port. And such assertion on the part of 
Japan would mean war between Japan and impotent China backed 
up by powerful Russia. 

So this is one of the causes in the east of the warlike foment 
that rises above the world. 





But China and Russia and Japan are not the only countries 
interested in the cession of Port Arthur. The cession of that 
port to Russia marks the beginning of a disruption in China 
from which Russia will gain all the profits, a disruption that will 
give to Russia and Russians the profits of opening up and de- 
veloping the enormous latent resources of the Chinese Empire. 
In short, such cession is notice that Russia is supreme, that the 
trade of China will be opened to Russia, and, if she wills it, to 
the exclusion of others. And this the British Government has 
declared that it would resist, go to the length of resisting by war 
if need be. 

The bringing of additional Chinese territory, especially any 
great province under British rule, the Salisbury Government has 
declared to be highly undesirable ; a party to the disruption of 
China it has declared it will not be. On the contrary, it has 
declared that on any disruption of China it would look with 
regret, that it will tolerate the disruption of China by no nation 
or nations unless assurances are given by such nation or nations 
that there shall be no discrimination of any kind against British 
traders or goods; that the markets of disrupted China shall be 
thrown open to Great Britain on exactly the same terms that 
they may be thrown open to the traders of the nations disrupting 
the empire and partitioning its territory ; that no exactions shall 
be imposed on British traders or goods that are not imposed on 
all others, and this assurance Russia shows no disposition of 
giving with regard to Port Arthur. So nothing remains for the 
British Government but to back down and admit the impotency 
of Great Britain or to resist the cession of Port Arthur to the 
Russians, resist their taking possession unless the Russian 
Government gives assurance that no duties or charges shall be 
imposed on British goods landed at Port Arthur other than those 
imposed on goods brought to and sold in Port Arthur by Rus- 
sians or others. So if the Russian Government refuses to give 
this assurance and the British Government does not back down 
war must result. And in such a war Great Britain would have 
no other ally than Japan, while France would undoubtedly throw 
in her fortunes with Russia. 

THUS we see what serious cause there is in Africa for the 
warlike foment that enwraps the world, we see what much more 
serious cause there is in Asia. But perhaps the most serious 
cause of this foment, and certainly the cause with which we have 
most concern, is found not in Africa, not in Asia, but in Cuba. 
If the Gold Coast differences between France and Britain are 
threatening to the world’s peace, the squabbles over the cession of 
Port Arthur to the Russians are more so, the questions centering 
about Cuba and involving Spain and the United States most so. 





Yet though the peace of the world is seriously threatened in 
these several quarters, we still have room to hope that peace will 
not be broken, that the nineteenth century will close amidst the 
sounds of peace and not be ushered out as it was ushered in 
in the midst of the din and waste of war. 


Tue relations between the United States and Spain were 
much strained a week ago, they are much more strained to-day. 
We were nearer the verge of war last week than we had previously 
been for a generation, but the events of the present week have 
brought us nearer. The week was ushered in with the direct and 
sensational statement that the recall of Consul General Lee had 
been demanded by the Spanish Government and by the prompt 
announcement by the President that he would not comply with 
any such demand, that if the Spanish wanted to rid themselves 
of General Lee they would have to send him home. 

The reported demand for General Lee’s recall simmers down 
to an intimation dropped by the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Madrid to Minister Woodford, that the recall of Gene- 
ral Lee would be agreeable to Spain. This intimation was for- 
warded to Washington by Minister Woodford and no notice taken 
of it. But two days after this intimation was dropped in Madrid 
it came to the ear of the Associated News correspondent who at 
once telegraphed that Spain had demanded the recall of General 
Lee. This report being widely published without any refutation 
or qualification evidently caused the President to believe that the 
intimation dropped in Madrid two days before that General Lee’s 
recall would be agreeable to Spain had been followed up by an 
official demand for his recall, and acting on this belief Mr. Mc- 
Kinley caused a statement to be issued to the effect that General 
Lee had the fullest confidence of the President, that his course 
was just what the Administration would have it, in fact that he 
fairly reflected the views of the President and that his recall 
would not be considered. 

Now it turns up that his recall was not demanded, but the 
action taken by the President upon the report shows very clearly 
that such demand was expected by the President. Indeed, if it 
had not been for the prompt action of Mr. McKinley upon the 


report of the recall, which forewarned Spain of the reception that 


such a demand would meet with, it is quite possible that Spain 
would have made such demand, that the Spanish Government 
contemplated the making of such demand but held back when it 
learned that such demand would be rejected and saw that to 
press the demand in such event would have brought things to a 
crisis. 

THE President has been criticised by a few for his distinct 
declaration that he would not recall General Lee upoa the de- 
mand of the Spanish Government, criticised on the ground that 
it is not an act of comity to keep a representative abroad in the 
face of the knowledge that his presence is disagreeable to those 
to whom he is accredited and with whom he has to deal. But 
the recall of a minister or consul upon the demand of the country 
to which accredited is an acknowledgment by the home govern- 
ment that such minister or consul was at fault, that his course 
meets with disapproval and condemnation by the home govern- 
ment, and, believing that General Lee has conducted himself with 
propriety, the President could not recall him. To recall him 
would be a public condemnation of one the President declares 
deserving of all praise. General Lee’s course meeting with the 
approval not condemnation of the President, his recall would be 
much out of place. é 

It is true that he may be persona non grata to the Havana 
authorities. Butif he is it is for doing what the President would 
have him do, if he is persona non grata it is because the Presi- 
dent would himself be persona non grata in Havana, because any 
one would be whom thé President could send and who would 
truly represent the President. In short, it is not the man but 
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what he represents that makes General Lee persona non grata in 
Havana, and as he represents the President and truly represents 
his country the President cannot recall him. If the Havana 
authorities want to get rid of him they are at liberty to give him 
his exequatur and to send him home, but to send him home 
would be a slap in the face of the President, to the people of the 
United States, a distinct notice that Havana did not want to hear 
‘from the President or. negotiate with the United States on any 
subject, and that if the United States had anything to say to 
Havana it might say it at the cannon’s mouth. 
i —_—_—— 

OF COURSE the sending home of a minister may not always 
mean a breaking off of friendly intercourse, for such minister 
may be sent home for some indiscretion affecting himself, but in 
no way his government. And this may be so even on top of the 
appointing nation refusing to recall such minister on demand, for 
what may appear to be indiscretion and worthy of punishment to 
the nation to which he is accredited may not so appear to the 
appointing government. ‘Thus it was with Lord Sackville West, 
who Mr. Cleveland sent home to England in 1888 because he 
interfered in our domestic politics so far as to answer a decoy 
letter and advise British Americans to vote for Mr. Cleveland in 
preference to Mr. Harrison. ‘The letter was really quite diplo- 
matically worded, and probably no attention would have been 
given it save from the desire to make political capital out of it. 
. So evidently thought the British ministry, which refused to recall 
him upon the demand of Mr. Cleveland. The outcome was the 
handing of Lord Sackville West his passports. 

A recent and somewhat parallel case to that of General Lee 
is that of Patrick Egan, Minister to Chili in 1891, a man quite 
untrustworthy and unfitted to fill any place of responsibility. 
But this is neither here nor there. His recall was demanded by the 
Chilian Government and refused by Mr. Harrison on the ground 
that the United States could not acknowledge as a fault that for 
which: the Chilians wanted him sent home. Nor did the Chilian 
Government, when his recall was refused, hand him his passports. 


ALONG with the intimation that Spain would be pleased to 
have General Lee recalled there came from Madrid an intimation 
that it was the desire of Spain that the United States should not 
forward relief supplies to Cuba in war vessels as was contempla- 
ted. Now of course the United States has an unquestioned right 
to send her naval vessels into Cuban ports, and it would be an 
unfriendly act for Spain to refuse them admission. But it is well 
worth our while to comply with reasonable requests, and Mr. 
McKinley showed wisdom in calling upon the lighthouse boat 
Fern, which has been the home in Havana harbor of the Investi- 
gating Board into the Maine disaster, to return to Key West and 
take the relief supplies to Cuba that it had been intended to send 
by the cruiser Montgomery, which instead was sent to replace the 
Fern in Havana harbor. Thus were the desires of the Spanish 
Government met, while at the same time a good excuse was made 
for sending a warship to Havana. 


SPEAKING of war ships and the reported disposition of both 
Spain and the United States to increase their fighting strength by 
the purchase of foreign built war ships now nearing completion in 
different European shipyards, inquiry has been directed as to the 
status of such ships in the event of a declaration of war before 
their completion. Could they be delivered to the purchaser or 
could they not? Under international law they unquestionably 
could ; that English building ships could not be delivered after 
the outbreak of hostilities is most “probable for the British 
neutrality laws forbid. All that is required of a neutral nation 
under international law is that it prevent the fitting out of 
military or naval expeditions to operate against one or the other 
of the combatants on sea or land, and that it give to one combat- 
ant no rights that it does not hold out to the other. 





To manufacture, ship and sell to combatants, rifles, car- 
tridges, cannon, shot and shell is the privilege of the neutral 
nation under international law. Such goods may be shipped 
under any flag, but being contraband of war no flag will give 
them protection. If such articles are shipped to a combatant 
and the ship in which they are shipped overhauled ‘by a cruiser 
of the other combatant, such goods can be taken from the ship 
carrying them, even though sailing under a neutral flag, and 
confiscated, In times of war the warships of the combatants 
have the right to search neutral merchantmen for contraband 
of war shipped for the use of antagonists and confiscate such 
contraband if found. But other than this risk of capture a 
neutral can supply such contraband of war to nations at war just 
the same as to nations at peace. 

Now there is no question that the neutral can make and sell 
to combatants cartridges, rifles, the largest guns. And if so, 
why can he not make and sell war ships? The neutral nation 
must prevent the fitting out and manning and sailing of a war 
ship to directly cruise against a combatant without ever touching 
a port of the nation whose flag it flies. If the neutral nation fails 
to prevent the sailing of a war ship on such a cruise it is liable for 
any damage that may result therefrom to a combatant. This 
England learned in the Alabama case. And to guard against 
this all neutral nations would no doubt, as a precautionary 
measure, prevent the sailing of war ships with guns on board and 
mounted and ready-to go into action. Butto permit the sale and 
delivery of an unarmed war ship to a combatant and send out the 
armament in another vessel can be regarded as no infringement 
of neutrality regulations under international law. Of course the 
war ship thus sent to sea without armament, to be delivered to 
the combatant in such unarmed state, would be an easy prey to a 
cruiser of the other combatant. And, of course, on its trip not 
on an errand of war but for delivery such vessel would be con- 
traband and so, as far as capture is concerned, might as well sail 
under the flag of its intended user as the flag of a neutral. 

So, in brief, there is nothing in international law to prevent 
neutrals from supplying combatants with war ships. All that 
they must guard against is that such war ships do not start off 
armed and manned and go at once on a hostile cruise. ~The 
restrictions that different nations impose upon their ship builders 
by their own neutrality laws are of course quite a different thing. 


CONGRESS responded in most impressive manner to the 
President’s request for money to put the nation into an attitude 
of offense and defense. Hardly did he call the leaders of the 
House and Senate in conference and submit to them his request 
than Congress responded by voting $50,000,000 to be spent in 
whatever way and for whatever purpose, or not spent at all, just 
as the President sees fit. Whether he spends all of the money 
appropriated or little of it rests with him. He is left untram- 
elled, his hands are untied. He may spend it at home or he may 
spend much of it abroad in the purchase of foreign built warships, 
Congress putting absolute trust in his discretion and judgment to 
make the proper use of it at the proper time, as at such a time as 
this it should and must. 

As all the money needed to meet any expenditures made 
under this appropriation is now locked up in the Treasury, has 
been locked up since Mr. Cleveland’s last bond issue, the country 
will not feel the burden of such expenditures. Indeed, the ex- 
penditures that are made in the United States, unlocking a sum 
of money now idle in the Treasury and putting it into circulation 
must be a stimulus to industry, so that the expenditure of money, 
even on unproductive works, would be a boon to business. 

The House further responded to the demand for war prepa- 
ration by taking up and passing the bill providing for the enlist- 
ment of two new additional artillery regiments, a bill that Mr. 
Reed side-tracked, for a time, when it came over from the Senate. 
The enlistment of these artillery regiments cannot indeed, be 
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regarded as a war measure, for the men are needed to care for 
the harbor defense guns now being mounted along our coast, 
guns that must be carefully cared for to prevent rapid deteriora- 
tion. But though not a war measure, this artillery bill passed 
with a unanimity it would never have commanded under ordinary 
conditions. 





WHILE the country rings with patriotism there is disgust in 
Wall street. Under the pressure of called loans prices for specu- 
lative securities have shrunk and Wall street sulks. The Philadel- 
phia Press, referring to the decline of last week in the stock mar- 
ket, says: ‘‘ The sudden collapse of the vast speculative interest 
in stocks reduced loans [of the New York banks] $13,622,000, 
and the money reserve fell $7,394,300.’ But rather we would 
say the fall in the money reserve caused the calling of loans and 
this the collapse of the speculative interests. It is putting the 
cart before the horse to say the collapse of the speculative interests 
caused the calling of loans. 

On February 26th the associated banks of New York held 
$205,000,000 of cash, their deposits amounted to $729,000,000 and 
their loans to $642,000,000. One week later, last Saturday, their 
cash reserve stood at $198,900,000, deposits at $706,000,000 and 
loans at $629,000,000. Now what caused this great contraction in 
loans and shrinkage of deposits? It was the withdrawal of $7,000,- 
ooo in cash from the banks. And as every dollar of cash is the 
basis for three or four dollars of deposits, as the New York banks 
are required to keep a cash reserve equal to 25 per cent. of their 
deposits and to cease to make loans or discounts when their re- 
serves fall below this minimum, every dollar which they lose in 
cash means that deposits must fall three or four times as much. 
To force this the banks call loans and the loans they call are, of 
course, paid by drafts upon one another so that the calling in of 
loans shows itself in falling deposits. 


WHEN the New York banks are confronted with a drain on 
their reserves, a drain which they now have to meet because of 
the demand for money for shipment to the interior banks, they 
are obliged to curtail loans. This they do to prevent their 
reserves falling below the legal minimum; this they must do 
perforce when their reserves fall below the minimum, and twelve 
or more New York banks were below the limit last Saturday. 

Curtailing their loans serves to protect the reserves of the 
banks in several ways. By such curtailment they get at once 
little cash indeed, those upon whom loans are called paying by 
check on the banks. Thus curtailment of loans forces the sale 
of securities carried on borrowed money, and the buyers of such 
securities are necessarily those who have money on deposit or a 
credit with the banks. So the purchasers of the securities draw 
upon the banks while the sellers use such money to pay their 
loans. Thus deposits fall along with loans and every decline of 
four dollars in deposits diminishes the required reserves the banks 
must hold by one dollar. So the pulling down of deposits 
serves to build up reserves. In the second place, curtailment of 
loans forces down prices of securities and forces up interest rates, 
which raising of interest rates attracts money and diminishes the 
drain on the reserves. And these lower prices for ‘securities 
attract, in theory, money that has gathered in the country, though 
experience shows that money often flows in from the country in 
the freest measure and seeks investment when prices are at top 
notches and is held back when prices are depressed. But unless 
the calling of loans creates a full fledged panic that must be 
relieved by an expansion of loans, made possible by the issue of 
Clearing House certificates, such calling of loans will finally put 
a stop to a drain on the bank reserves. 


OF coursE when the New York banks contract loans the 
bulls of Wall street are unhappy, for loan contraction means the 





enforced sale of securities and consequent shrinkage of prices. 
And whenever the cash reserves of the New York banks are de- 
pleted by the shipping of money to the interior banks the New 
York banks must contract their loans, and there must be a drain 
of money from New York to the country whenever industry re- 
vives. Nowsuch a drain set in upon the New York banks about 
a month ago. On February 5th the Clearing House banks held 
a cash reserve of $218,000,000. They never held so large a re- 
serve before. But about that time a demand for shipment of 
money to interior points, to points where it could be used in the 
channels of industry, set inand it has kept up eversince. During 
the fortnight ending February 19th the banks lost $8,000,000 in 
cash, but, evidently regarding the movement to be of a tempo- 
rary nature, they made no effort to contract their loans. Indeed, 
they increased them by about $7,000,000. But the drain continu. 
ing they commenced to contract, and in the fortnight ending 
March 5th they contracted their loans by $18,000,000 while 
they lost $12,000,000 of cash and their deposits ran down by 
$32,000,000. 

The major cause for this drain of money and contraction 
was undoubtedly an increasing demand for money in productive 
channels, an increased demand evidencing trade revival. A 
minor cause was no doubt the war talk and the disposition of 
some to husband their resources in preparation for anticipated 
events the results of which they cannot fathom. Naturally this 
contraction and resulting forced closing out of speculative 
accounts has depressed the prices of stock exchange securities 
very materially. And sothere is disgust in the bull clique of 
Wall street, disgust at the country’s patriotism, at evidences of 
returning prosperity. It is a significant commentary on Wall 
street indeed when the country cannot prosper, cannot show 
patriotism without throwing Wall street into the sulks. 


THE Supreme Court has handed down an opinion declaring 
the ‘Nebraska maximum freight law to be unconstitutional and 
therefore invalid. But it should be remarked that this decision 
of the court does not deny the right of a state to regulate freight 
rates within certain limits of so-called reasonableness, a very in- 
definite limit. The court held the Nebraska law to be uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it fixed maximum rates so low that 
the companies could not earn a reasonable return or a fair rate of 
interest on the capital invested if held down to the charge of such 
rates, and that therefore the law, if enforced, would work a con- 
fiscation of railroad property. If the maximum rates had been 
fixed high enough to enable the railroads to observe the law and 
earn a fair and reasonable return, or rather what the court might 
consider fair and reasonable return, the court would have declared 
the maximum rate law to be constitutional. 

The fault to be found with the decision of the court is that a 
reasonable rate is held to be one high enough to enable the rail- 
roads to earn interest on watered capital as well as real. One 
assertion of the court that in order to ascertain the value of a 
road ‘‘ the amount and market value of its bonds and stocks,”’’ 
should, among other things, be taken into consideration is 
especially open to criticism, for the market value of a railroad’s 
capital, as represented by bonds and stocks, is not dependent 
upon the cost of the road, or the investment of real capital, but 
upon its earning power. Soif rates to be reasonable must be 
high enough to enable a road to earn a fair return on the market 
value of its capital there could be no such thing as fixing a max- 
imum rate, for the market value of the capital stock, and so the 
reasonableness of rates might go on rising forever. The higher 
rates were put the higher would earnings go, the higher the 
market value of the bonds and stocks, and so would likewise be 
raised what might be regarded as reasonable rates, that is, rates 
high enough to enable the road to earn fair interest on the 
market value of the property. Evidently, fixing the reasonable- 
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ness of rates on such a basis would be like adding a rung to the 
ladder for every rung climbed up, and so the climbing could go 
on forever ; there would be’no top, no maximum at which the law 
could fix uted, and maximum rate laws would be inoperative, 
made mere dead letter laws. 








‘THE PRESIDENT AND THE SPANISH CRISIS. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY is confronted with trying times ; 
upon his shoulders there fall at this hour grave responsibili- 
ties, responsibilities that he must bear and for the most 

part bear alone. It is a time when he must direct and the Ameri- 
can people accept his direction unquestioningly, cheerfully, 
promptly, at least until such time as he may, in an hour of 
weakness, give evidence of going astray. But if the American 
people cannot at this time share in the responsibilities thrust upon 
the President, cannot relieve him of his burdens, they can abstain 
from adding to his responsibilities, from making his burdens more 
exacting, his responsibilities more trying. This they can do by 
withholding thoughtless and adverse criticism, by abstaining from 
unthinking prodding that can but annoy and distract, by showing 
the President that they will as one men stand behind him and 
uphold him. This the President has a right to expect of the 
American people, this they owe him as a duty and, be it said, 
this they have rendered to him. 

While Mr. McKinley evinces a determined purpose to uphold 
the honor of the nation, while he moves forward to meet the 
obligations imposed upon him by the situation that confronts him, 
by the laws of a common humanity, by a due regard to the laws 
of nations, but above all by the precepts of right and justice 
let him feel the presence of no partisan opponents, let him feel 
only the presence of friends that he may gather strength in the 
knowledge that the whole American people stands unitedly be- 
hind him. Let the American people keep guard that by no act 
of theirs they add to the difficulties of the President in this, his 
hour of grave responsibility and trial. Let them stand unitedly 
behind him that he may gather strength and encouragement from 
their unity, let them support him in a way to give strength to the 
weak man, in a way to prevent any weakening of the strong. 

Let the American people do this ; above all let his political 
opponents comport themselves in this way, so that if the Presi- 
dent by equivocation in some unfortunate hour of weakness falls 
into a colossal blunder it may not be said that he equivocated and 
hesitated and blundered because of uncertainty and loss of confi- 
dence in his own judgment engendered by want of support. The 
country isconfronted with a grave crisis, a crisis that would have 
been less grave, it may be, if confronted earlier. But it is the 
present not the past that confronts us; with the present that we 
have to deal and criticism of the past will do no good, will not 
help Mr. McKinley. If two years ago President Cleveland 
had responded to the wish of Congress expressed by concurrent 
resolution and acknowledged the Cubans as belligerents it may 
be that we would never have been in serious danger of being 
embroiled with Spain as we are to-day. Recognition of Cuban 
belligerency by the United States two years ago could not well 
have been taken as an act of hostility to Spain and such recogni- 
tion Spain could not justly have resented. Yet with such recog- 
nition, with fair treatment at the hands of the United States, it is 
more than possible that the Cubans would have won their inde- 
pendence ere this and unaided. 

But to lament the unwisdom of refusing to acknowledge 
Cuban belligerency will, as we have said, avail nothing now. 
The past is gone and we must accept the mistakes of the past. 
And study of those mistakes will not furnish a guide to the 
future, for conditions that beset the Cuban question have much 
changed since those mistakes were made. As the contest has 
dragged on in Cuba our responsibilities have grown. The ques- 
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tion of recognizing Cuban belligerency has given place to a ques- 
tion of intervention in Cuba in the name of a common humanity. 

And this is the serious question that now confronts the Pres- 
ident. How to respond to the call of humanity, how to intervene 
in the struggle between Cubans and Spanish, put an end to the 
Cuban horrors, make Cuba free and independent that she may 
resuscitate her fortunes, reclaim her devastated fields, regather 
her wasted population, that the survivors may reap the blessings 
of liberty while they weep for those who laid down their lives 
that such blessings might be vouchsafed, that Cuba might be free, 
how to intervene so as to accomplish this and yet escape war with 
Spain is the great question that weighs upon Mr. McKinley. 

It may be that that question cannot be solved save by war. 
If so let there be no weakening, no backing down from the ful- 
fillment of a sacred obligation to a neighboring people against 
whom has been issued an inhuman edict of extermination, an 
edict that comprises women and children as well as men, all who 
have revolted at Spanish oppression, resolved that Cuba shall be 
free. ‘T’o condemn to death the leaders of a rebellion is not un- 
usual, to condemn to death a whole population engaged in revolt 
as a penalty for their rebellion is not without parallel but the car- 
rying out of such a wholesale condemnation of a people struggling 
for liberty we cannot tolerate on American soil. If to prevent 
the culmination of such a crime there must be war then let there 
But it is hard to believe that Spain would make war with 
the United States rather than discontinue the war of extermina- 
tion in Cuba, a war that is depopulating the island, rendering it 
a waste, that is costing Spain much in men and money yet that 
can profit her nothing. 

The responsibility of deciding between war and peace rests 
finally with Spain. It can be war and the loss of Cuba or peace 
and the loss of Cuba. Those are the alternatives between which 
Spain has to choose and she can profit nothing by choosing war. 
Sovereignty over Cuba she has already lost in good part to the 
Cuban Republic, and the allegiance of the Cuban people she can 
never regain. This is evident. She may exterminate scores of 
thousands more of men and women and children as she has 
already exterminated half the Cuban populatjon, but sovereignty 
over the Cuban population she has lost forever. She may kill 
and exterminate but cannot force the submission of a population 
that prefers death to submission. False pride may drive Spain 
into war with the United States, but from war she will lose much, 
profit nothing. 

The people of the United States do not invite war, they 
would embark in war with Spain with no expectation of terri- 
torial aggrandizement, with no other purpose than to do thefr 
duty by a neighboring people, for no other reward than the satis- 
faction one gains from doing an act, not for profit but because it 
is right. Let justice be done to the guilty and guiltless, sym- 
pathy be shown to the suffering and oppressed. This is the 
wish of the American people, this the principle by which they 
would see the government guided, the guide that the President 
seems anxous, determined to undeviatingly pursue. 

As Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia 7 Press, 
writes in an evidently inspired editorial, an editorial inspired by 
the Administration: ‘‘ The United States is neither helpless, nor 
bent on war. It is strong enough not to be rash and great 
enough not to be unjust.’’ If the President lives up to the pre- 
cept of that one sentence he will merit and receive the acclaim 
of the American people, merit and receive their acclaim whether 
there be peace or war, whether it be ordained that the sword be 
unsheathed in the name of justice or that Peacé shall have her 
victory. 








Observe justice and good faith toward all nations; have 
neither passionate hatreds nor passionate attachments to any ; 
and be independent politically of all. In one word, be a nation, 
be Americans, and be true to yourselves.—George Washington, 
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BOSSISM IN THE PEOPLES PARTY. 


N an unlimited monarchy bossism may do very well, for where 
his kingship assumes to rule by divine law and sets up as one 
who, anointed by the Lord, can do no wrong, the réle of boss 

is quite the proper one for him to play, for boss he assumes to be. 
But in a democracy, where all men are held to be equal before the 
Lord and all men created in His image with equal rights and 
privileges, bossism is much out of place. And as bossism is out 
of place in a democracy even so is it out of place in the Peoples 
party, which puts itself forward as a party democratic to the core. 

In a Democratic government those who are exalted to office 
should regard themselves as the servants of the people and not 
assume the réle of bossism. If they do assume this rédle they 
must be unhorsed, must be pulled down from the offices to which 
they have been exalted, or the democracy will become a mere 
farce, cease to exist. And so it must be with the Peoples party. 
Those who have been exalted to the head of the Peoples party 
organization should conduct themselves as servants not as bosses. 
If they do assume the overbearing attitude of bosses they must 
be put to one side or the Peoples party will cease to exist. . Boss- 
ism and democracy cannot exist together ; neither can bossism 
and the Peoples party. If bossism cannot be eradicated from 
democracy, democracy must dry up, become nofi-existent in fact 
if not in name ; if bossism is allowed to take root in the Peoples 
party the Peoples party must disappear. 

Of the bossism in the rule of the two old parties and of the 
nation we need not speak. Of bossism in the Peoples party, 
present or threatened, we must speak. The central organization 
in the Peoples party is the National Committee on which every 
state and territory is entitled to be represented by three delegates 
regardless of what may be the strength of the Peoples party in 
the different states and territories. Such division of represen- 
tation was not made in the last National Convention of the Peo- 
ples party where the states and territories were given representation 
on a basis of the voting strength of the party in such states and 
territories as indicated at previous elections. But in a small 
body, such as is the National Committee, division of representa- 
tion on a basis such as that followed in the making up of the last 
national conventiou is impracticable, for such division would, of 
necessity, leave the organizations in those states where the Peo- 
ples party is weak without any representation at all. 

It is to be presumed that the members of the National Com- 
mittee were chosen to do the bidding of the rank and file of the 
Peoples party, for the doctrine of kings has no acceptance in that 
party. The absolutist and monarchist may acknowledge the 
doctrine that the king can do no wrong, but Populists will not 
admit that their National Committee can do no wrong, make no 
mistakes, and any assertion of this kind they will resent. To do 
the bidding of the rank and file of the Peoples party the National 
Committee was then chosen. This we may assume. But in 
choosing this committee it was recognized that men are frail and 
liable to be led astray, it was recognized that members might 
refuse to do the bidding, to act in accordance with the desires of 
the rank and file that they were chosen to represent. And so it 
was provided that the Populists of any state or territory could 
remove and replace any member or all three members of the 
National Committee chosen to represent them whenever such 
representatives ceased, in the estimation of the rank and file of 
the party, to truly represent them. This the Populists of the 
different states and territories were empowered to do at any regu- 
lar state or territorial convention. 

The members of the present National Committee from each 
State and territory were originally chosen at St. Louis, in 1896, 
by the delegations to the National Convention of the respective 
states and territories, each state and territorial delegation choosing 
three members of the National Committee, to which representa- 
tion on the committee each state and territory and also the Dis- 





trict of Columbia was entitled. Thus was the committee origi- 
nally chosen. But it so happens that the Populists of several 
states have since felt called upon to change their representation 
on the National Committee. And this they have proceeded to do 
at regular state conventions, as they were empowered to do, remov- 
ing national committeemen who seemingly cared more for the 
success of the Democratic party than the Peoples party and sub- 
stituting true Populists. 

At this action the present chairman of the National Committee 
has seemingly been much displeased, though he lately has taken 
much pains to declare that he is as much opposed to fusion with 
the Democratic party as any Populist, that he only favors “‘ fair 
and honorable co-operation,’’ whatever that may mean. We 
believe it means fusion in which the Democrats do some of the 
fusing, some of the surrendering, fusion in which Democrats 
give as well as take, something which they quite refused to listen 
to with regard to the national ticket two years ago. In short, 
‘‘ fair and honorable co-operation’’ seems to be a new name by 
which fusion, that has become so distasteful to most Populists, 
may be known. 

To get a few Populists into office by helping many Demo- 
crats into office who do not believe in Populism but think more 
of office and the spoils of office than they do of principle, Demo- 
crats who would quite tie the hands and render powerless the 
Populists who might be so selected, is not the aim of the rank 
and file of the Peoples party. Their aim is the recognition, the 
acceptance of the tenets of Populism, of equality and true democ- 
racy in the government of the United States, and unless they 
can advance this recognition by electing Populists to office they 
do not care much about electing Populists. They are Populists 
to help themselves, not to help a few men into office, and they do 
not want to make of themselves stepping stones upon which a 
few self seeking men may mount to office and partake of the 
emoluments of office while the masses of the people get nothing 
for their pains. 

And this is what fusion with the Democratic party means, 
what so-called ‘‘fair and honorable co-operation’’ with the 
Democratic party means. It means a sufferance of corrupt elec- 
tion methods, the dropping of efforts to secure a pure ballot and 
fair count ; it means toleration of such methods and co-operation 
with those who profit by such corruption, the election of many 
Democrats to office who proclaim their belief in free silver indeed, 
but who combat other cardinal tenets of Populism, who declare 
their undying enmity to the aggressions of moneyed oligarchy on 
the one hand, but hold open the door to encroachments on the 
other ; it means the election of many such men that a few Popu- 
lists may partake of the emoluments of office, may benefit at the 
hands of the people but render nothing in return. This is what 
Mr. Butler’s ‘‘ fair and honorable co-operation ’’ seems to be, this 
seems to be its end and such co-operation the rank and file of the 
Peoples party do not want. 

_ The majority of the members of the Peoples Party Nationa 
Committee as at present constituted are doubtless opposed to 
fusion. Mr. Butler declares that they are and asserts that he 
himself is foremost among the opponents of fusion. He has been 
especially insistent on this point since the Peoples Party State 
Committee of Minnesota refused to declare for fusion with the 
Democratic party despite his pressure, since the action of the late 
Indiana convention has more than ever shown fusion to be un- 
popular with the rank and file of the Peoples party. So he 


| declares that he is an opponent to fusion, that he works not for 


fusion but for ‘‘ fair and honorable co-operation ’’ with the Demo- 
cratic party. But with him ‘‘ fair and honorable co-operation’”’ 
seems to be but another name for fusion, it is so regarded by the 
rank and file of the Peoples party. That he is not the opponent but 
the abettor of fusion he evidences by his acts, unmistakably 
evidenced in the campaigns of last autumn when he openly worked 
against the Populist tickets in Ohio, in lowa, Kentucky and else- 
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where, and for Democratic success, In North Carolina, indeed, 
he opposes fusion with the Democratic party, opposes it vehemently 
at present, but that is because the Democratic party in North 
Carolina opposes him. 

We repeat the National Committee is opposed to fusion. 
Those members in favor of fusion, ready to aid the Democratic 
party in swallowing, absorbing the Peoples party, in the vain 
hope that the Democratic party will absorb some of the principles 
of Populism and thereby become a true party of equality and of 
the people are very few. But there are many members who 
believe that Mr. Butler’s declarations of opposition to fusion are 
sincere, who are led astray by his plea for fusion, for a sacrifice 
of principle, of party aims for the emoluments of office, when 
put forward in the name of ‘‘ fair and honorable co-operation.’’ 
And so it is that those members of the National Committee who 
are opposed to fusion, who regard Mr. Butler as a fusionist, who 
have no faith in his denials, who see his fair words belied by his 
acts and who would remove him from the chairmanship of the 
National Committee are, it is believed, in a minority. But a 
change of eight in the membership of the Committee would turn 
the minority into a majority and upon this change the rank and 
file of the Peoples party who have no faith in Mr. Butler 
are bent. This we see in the unmistakable purpose shown 
in many states to remove those members of the National Com- 
mittee who are either fusionists or, putting faith in Mr. Butler’s 
denials, are lending themselves unintentionally to fusion and the 
disorganization of the Peoples party and replace them with 
members who will represent the feeling of the rank and file 
of the Peoples party, carry out the wishes of such rank and file 
and unseat Mr. Butler who is mistrusted. 

Evidently alarmed, some of Mr. Butler’s friends aim to pre- 
vent this by urging the National Committee to an act of usurpa- 
tion, urging it to constitute itself as superior to the will of the 
people, to promulgate the doctrine that the National Committee 
can do no wrong, that its judgment is infallible and must be 
accepted by the rank and file of the Peoples party. Thus to 
cling to power it is proposed to overturn the very basic principle 
of Populism, to deny the doctrine that the people have the right 
to rule themselves, that those they exalt to office are the servants 
not the bosses of the people. 

The purpose of those who would thus hold Mr. Butler in the 
chairmanship of the People’s Party National Committee, and 
hold that committee to the support of fusion despite the wishes 
of the rank and file of the party, is to prevent the removal by 
state and territorial conventions of the present members of the 
committee except by and with the consent of that committee. 
This appears in a proposed change of the rules of the National 
Committee recently submitted to the members of that committee 
by Mr. Butler. In submitting the proposition Mr. Butler him- 
self is astutely non-committal, though he takes occasion to char- 
acterize the recent state conventions that have declared against 
his policy and his supremacy as snap conventions, 

By the rules adopted by the last National Convention for the 
guidance of the National Committee the chairman of that com- 
mittee is required to submit by letter any proposition to the mem- 
bers of the National Committee for their approval or rejection 
upon the request of any three members of the National Com- 
mittee. Such requests Mr. Butler has not always honored, con- 
veniently overlooking them when such propositions were not 
along a line of policy approved by him. But the request to sub- 
mit the proposition of which we have now occasion to speak he 
promptly complied with. This request was made by two mem- 
bers of the National Committee from Massachusetts, Messrs. 
Brown and Gardner, and one member from New Hampshire, Mr. 
D. C. Courrier. The proposition which they sent to Mr. Butler, 


with the request that he submit it to the members of the National 
Committee, was to amend the rule of the committee providing for 
the removal of National Committeemen when such committeemen 








ceased to command the confidence of the rank and file of the 
party. . 

The rule as it now stands and as adopfed by the St. Louis 
convention of 1896, is that ‘‘ the National Committee shall consist 
of three members from each state and territory and the District of 
Columbia, to be elected by the delegations to this (the St. Louis) 
convention, and when so elected each member shall hold office 
until his successor is elected, which may be done by any regular 
state or territorial convention.’’ This rule was so framed that the 
National Committee might be kept in touch with the rank and file 
of the party, and so that when it fell out of touch it might be 
brought back into touch by the removal of unrepresentative com- 
mitteemen and the election in their places of men in full sympa- 
thy with the views and purposes of the rank and file. But now 
we have a proposition to amend this rule, take the control over 
the complexion of the National Committee out of the hands of the 
rank and file, and virtually vest that control in the committee 
itself. ‘The proposition is to amend by adding these words to the 
rule as it now stands and as quoted above: 


‘* But no member shall be recalled or suspended during the 
term for which he was elected without a cause being assigned 
therefore ; (2) which shall appear in the call as a part of the 
business of the convention ; (3) the member under trial shall 
have the right to be heard in his own defence ; (4) and the right 
of appeal to the National Committee.”’ 


Here then we have a proposition that the National Com- 
mittee relegate to itself the power to say to the rank and file of 
the Peoples party in any state or territory: ‘‘ This man shall be 
your representative whether you like him or not, this man shall 
continue to represent you even though you demand his recall ; of 
his fitness to represent you the National Committee, of which he 
himself is part, shall be final judge.’’ Thus would the rule of 
the National Committee be made to supersede the rule of the 
people, thus would the people be deprived of the right to judge 
of the fitness of their own representatives. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to prevent the 
rank and file of the Peoples party from supplanting members of 
the National Committee .who cease to be representative. And 
this is incidentally admitted by Mr. Butler in his letter to the 
national committeemen accompanying this proposition in which 
he writes that those proposing the amendment are no doubt 
prompted to do so by the spirit manifested in certain quarters to 
hold early conventions, ‘‘ the chief purpose of which is, no doubt, 
to try to supplant members of the National Committee.’’ And 
to supplant members of the National Committee who are out of 
accord with the rank and file of the party.is a grave offense in 
the eyes of Mr. Butler, whose friends now propose that this sup- 
planting may be made illegal in order that the committee may be 
kept in accord with Mr. Butler, regardless of whether or no it is in 
accord with the rank and file of the party. Thus there would be 
established an oligarchy within the party that would be the 
death blow of the Peoples party. 

The pith of this proposed amendment to the rules of the 
National Committee that would make the will of the National 
Committee superior to that of the people, make the committee 
greater than the people who created it, is contained in the fourth 
and last of the proposed qualifications to the right of state and 
territorial coriventions to remove unsatisfactory national com- 
mitteemen. ‘The first three qualifications would insure to na- 
tional committeemen who have lost the confidence of their people 
only that which they now have. It would insure the rank and 
file of the party expressing directly their dissatisfaction with un- 
representative national committeemen in the choice of delegates 
to the state conventions, it would insure the causes of dissatis- 
faction being recorded in the resolutions, it would insure to such 
committeemen the right to be heard in their defense. But this 
right they have, there is no disposition to deny it to them and 
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they have shown no desire to see the causes of dissatisfaction 
with their conduct spread out in condemnatory resolutions or to 
have themselves portrayed as traitors to their party and prin- 
ciples. 

But the fourth proposed qualification, that to confer upon 
the National Committee the right of revision and reversal of the 
acts of state and territorial conventions taken at the behest of 
the rank and file of the party and supplanting members of the 
National Committee, would make great and material changes in 
the present rule. It would diminish the voice of the people in 
the control: and direction of the Peoples party, it would make 
the National Committee paramount, dictator instead of servant ; 
the rank and file would no longer rule the Peoples party and the 
success of that party would give no assurance of the rule of the 
people, of the observance of their wishes, the heeding of their 
voice in the conduct of the affairs of the nation. And in such 
event the Peoples party cannot hope to succeed, for there would 
be no gain to the people, no gain to the cause of democratic 
government, no overthrow of the rule of oligarchy if it did 
succeed, and hence it would not succeed, for the incentive to 
success would be lacking. 

The question raised by this proposition is simply, Shall the 
will of the National Committee or the will of the people be su- 
preme in the councils of the Peoples party? Shall the wish of 
the National Committee be done, the wish of the people pass un- 
heeded? Shall the will of the Committee be law or shall the 
people rule? Such are the questions raised. The members of 
the National Committee can give, if they are true to the princi- 
ples of Populism, but one answer. If they do not give such 
answer, if they vote to constitute themselves an oligarchy, they 
will declare themselves not Populists, their authority, that they 
may thus hope to give permanence to by usurpation, will cease 
to find acknowledgment by the rank and file of the party, the 
National Committee will be ignored as if non-existent and a new 
organization, fresh from the people, and acknowledging the right 
of the people to rule, will be built up, for in no other way can 
the Peoples party be preserved from dissolution. 

And the same will be the results if Mr. Butler acts in the 
spirit of such proposition, refusing to recognize the changes in 
the membership of the National Committee made by state con- 
ventions or to conduct the chairmanship and management of the 
organization of the Peoples party in accordance with the expressed 
and unmistakable wishes of the rank and file. The people 
ignored, their conventions ignored, a self judging committee made 
the supreme power in the Peoples party and that party ceases to 
exist. So if this role of ignoring the people and usurping power 
is assumed by Mr. Butler or the National Committee there remain 
but two alternatives. Mr. Butler and his National Committee 
must be put to one side, their advice passed unheeded, their com- 
mands regarded as impotent and utterly disregarded as coming 
from men having abdicated their powers and left vacant their 
positions by their acts of usurpation, by their ignoring of the 
principles of Populism and by taking themselves outside of the 
Peoples party, or the Peoples party must perish from having ceased 
to be a people’s party, perish just as Democracy must perish if it 
cannot rid itself of bossism« 

And perish the Peoples party will not, for it stands for 
a great principle, a principle that cannot perish. With the 
supremacy of the Peoples party is bound up the supremacy of 
democracy over bossism, over oligarchy, and so if democratic 
government is to survive the overbearing bossism, survive the 
encroachments of ‘oligarchy that sap its strength the Peoples 
party must survive and grow, must grow until this bossism is 
overthrown, until moneyed oligarchy is put under foot. And as 
surely as democracy will triumph over bossism, so will the 
Peoples party triumph over bossism, for no more has the doctrine 
that the National Committee can do no wrong place in the Peo- 
ples party than has the doctrine of kings, the doctrine that the 





king can do no wrong, place in our democracy; no more can 
bossism find final recognition in the Peoples party than it can in 
our democracy for its recognition in the Peoples party would 
mark the death of that party just as its final recognition in our 
government must mark the death of democracy, and this can 
never be. 








DEMOCRATIC DISSENSION. 


HE unmistakable trend of the Democracy in the northern 
and eastern states is towards ignoring all monetary ques- 
tions in the campaigns of this fall so that gold and silver 

Democrats may harmonize and thus make general success possi- 
ble. This has been the trend in Pennsylvania as it has been in 
New York. But among the gold Democrats of Pennsylvania 
there is a small group who protest against harmonizing on any 
such lines and insist upon putting a full ticket of their own in 
the field upon a platform outspoken in advocacy of the gold 
standard. Needless to say this group is not made up of place 
seekers of the ordinary kind. If there ar2 place seekers in this 
group they are of a far-sighted kind who look not tothe elections 
of this fall but look forward tothe Democracy deserting silver and 
rallying round the gold banner they now hold aloft before 1900, 
and in the event of Democratic success under such banner expect 
full reward for their constancy to gold. But the distinctly place 
seeking element of the gold Democracy, an element that holds 
the spoils of office dearer than principle, does not play this role 
of determined and unswerving advocacy of gold. Indeed quite 
the contrary role is played, the role of ignoring principle for 
success. 

But of the gold Democrats who do not hold that everything 
should now be made subservient to Democratic success in 1898, 
that they should direct their actions to this end, there are a few 
in Pennsylvania, a few as there are elsewhere, bent on putting 
straight out gold Democratic tickets in the field. And one of 
these gold Democrats of Pennsylvania has drawn a letter from 
Mr. Cleveland which these Democrats proclaim to be an un- 
equivocal approval of their course. But Mr. Cleveland penned 
a most adroit letter capable of. several interpretations, and so 
there have been many meanings given toit. To the unswerving 
gold Democrats it has had one meaning, the compromising gold 
Democrats have drawn a very different meaning from it, and the 
Republicans firmly wedded to the gold standard have drawn yet 
another. Thus wrote Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘I hope most sincerely 
that there may be a sound money [presumably gold Democratic] 
movement in Pennsylvania that will be strong and useful.’’ And 
again, ‘‘I am so earnest in my desire to see our country blest - 
with safe money and a suitable financial system, that I am of the 
opinion we ought to give patriotic and consistent support to any 
plan which insures this result and which has the elements that 
promise its successful advocacy.”’ 

Now the unswerving gold Democrats declare that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s expressed hope that there may be a sound money move- 
ment in Pennsylvania this year is to be taken as approval of the 
declared purpose of these gold Democrats to nominate and sup- 
port tickets of their own. But, on the other hand, the gold 
Democrats, who are conducting themselves with an eye to early 
return to power, declare that no such independent movement can 
be made strong and useful in the way of promoting the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, that the way for gold Democrats to 
make their power felt is to ignore the monetary issue in the state 
campaigns of this year, make the fight on state issues and thus 
harmonize with the silver Democrats. In this way it is asserted 
that the gold Democrats can regain a firm footing in the organi- 
zation of the Democratic party, an advantageous footing from 
which to work for the capture of the Democratic party in 1900, ” 
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and that in this way gold Democrats can best serve, do most to 
promote the cause of so-called sound money. And so these gold 
Democrats who would harmonize for the state elections of this 
year with the silver Democrats, fighting their campaigns on state 
issues and ignoring the silver question, claim Mr. Cleveland’s 


. approval for their course. 


But Republicans who much want the continued support of 
the gold Democrats in order that they may hold on to power, 
declare that neither one or the other of the foregoing meanings 
is to be attached to Mr. Cleveland’s letter, but that his declara- 
tion that gold Democrats ought to give consistent support to that 
plan which gives greatest assurance of a determined and suc- 
cessful advocacy of the gold standard, is a declaration that such 
Democrats should unite with the Republican party and support 
the candidates of the Republican party in preference to support- 
ing independent candidates of their own or working to bring the 
Democratic party back to the advocacy of gold monometallism. 
So the interpretations to which Mr. Cleveland’s letter is fairly 
open are seve~al and widely variant. 

Mr. Cleveland cannot be said, therefore, to have pointed out 
a common plan of action which will command the support of all 
gold Democrats, let alone silver as well as gold Democrats. For 
the gold Democrats to take an overbearing and dictatorial stand on 
the monetary question, as some gold Democrats insist, must keep 
silver Democrats at arm’s length and make impossible any bridg- 
ing of the chasm that now divides the Democratic party. 


_ Harmony can not be established between the two wings of the 


Democratic party and the sharp lines of difference that hold those 
wings apart be absorbed if the gold Democrat assumes the 
attitude of I am holier than thou and says by his every act and 
word, ‘‘I am perfect, my judgment is infallible, the fault of the 
break is wholly thine, thine is the fault and thou must make 
amends.’’ Even were the silver Democrat brought to regret the 
break in Democratic lines, brought.to regret it so much as to be 
willing to drop free silver advocacy to heal the breach, he would 
be little disposed to do so, on the contary he would be repelled, 
if the gold Democrats took constant occasion to assert and rub it 
in that the fault of the break was entirely his. And this is what 
the gold Democrat does who insists upon unswerving advocacy 
of gold and the putting up of gold Democratic tickets, even 
though the silver Democrats are ready to drop the silver question 
for the time being, declare a truce upon such issue for the sake 
of harmony. 

Now a great many Democrats who took up the advocacy of 
free silver in 1896, took up the advocacy because their party did, 
well see that Democratic success is impossible unless harmony is 
in some way established between gold and silver Democrats. 
This is unmistakably apparent in the Eastern states, unmistakably 
apparent in New York and is recognized by all leaders who are 
not blind. In the Southern and Western states the impossibility 
of any general Democratic success unless harmony between gold 
and silver Democrats is re-established is not so apparent, it is not 
recognized, and so the demand that harmony be re-established in 
some one way or another is not so pressing in those states. 

But the helplessness of the Democratic party to win victories 
in the South and West without a reuniting of the two wings of 
the party will grow apparent as the Peoples party shakes off the 
bands that have bound it to the Democracy and regathers its old 
strength. Then it will become unmistakably clear that the 
Democratic party can win no great victories without harmony in 
Democratic ranks, if even then, and then will come pressing de- 
mand for the establishment of harmony in the South and West 
as there is now in New York. True, the demand may not be 
so pressing or so general, for the gold Democrats being fewer in 
the South and West not so much can be gained by securing their 
co-operation, and in districts where the silver Democrats may feel 
themselves strong enough, because of their numbers, or strong 
eneugh because of their control of election machinery to hold on to 





the offices despite the loss of Populist support and without the help 
of the gold Democrats they will not be greatly disposed to put 
themselves out to secure such help. Indeed, in such districts 
they will not be disposed to put themselves out at all until the 
fact is forced upon them that without harmony, without co-op- 
eration with the gold Democrats success in the sphere of national 
politics is out of the question. 

Thus it is that the silver Democrats who put party success 
and the spoils of office before principle will be drawn irresistibly 
towards the gold Democrats, and likewise the gold Democrats, 
who are similarly moved, moved by the hope of success, will be 
drawn towards them. And in this direction prominent gold and 
prominent silver Democrats in the East, Democrats who worked 
and voted for Mr. McKinley, Democrats who worked and voted for 
Mr. Bryan, are not only drawing, they are working earnestly to 
facilitate this drawing and bring the wings of the Democratic 
party together. And these Democrats are prompt to recognize 
that such harmonizing, such drawing together, will be rendered 
impossible if gold Democrats assume a rigid, uncompromising 
attitude, rendered equally impossible if silver Democrats show a 
stiff and unyielding front. So there is earnest effort making to 
overcome this stiff backedness, so that everything may be shaped 
with a view to success and the garnering of the fruits of victory. 
It is not an overpleasing spectacle, this ready side-tracking of prin- 
ciples in the eternal hunt for spoils. But it is a political factor of 
great importance that we cannot leave out of account. 

As silver and gold Democrats, men of divergent views yet 
holding self advancement dearer than the advancement of their 
views, are thus drawn together in the hunt for spoils those who 
hold the advancement of principle dearer than the advancement 
of self, who are not ready to purchase self advancement by the 
sacrifice of principle, must be driven out of the party that makes 
party success, not that any principle may be advanced but that 
spoils of victory may be gathered and divided, its foremost aim. 
And such is unmistakably the aim of the Croker Democracy in 
New York. The success of that Democracy may not, indeed, 
alienate any considerable number of gold Democrats, for the 
Democracy that makes spoils its aim is not likely to be above the 
influences, the flesh pots, the gifts and campaign contributions 
at the disposal of the financial institutions, the trusts and com- 
bines, in a word, the moneyed oligarchy, and this that oligarchy 
well knows confidently relying that such a party can be depended 
upon to protect the interests of monopoly, protect the interests 
of the moneyed oligarchy, however loudly it may profess its en- 
mity to such monopolies and its sympathies for the people 
oppressed by the aggressions of such oligarchy. 

Well do those know who partake in the-profits of monopoly 
whether that monopoly may be conferred by control of money, 
by control of transportation facilities or by tax exemption, that 
the party putting the emoluments of office, putting campaign 
contributions, putting self advancement and self profit before the 
public interests can be trusted to befriend the monopolies for 
which it professes enmity, aid and abet the moneyed oligarchy 
in its agressions upon the people for whom it expresses much 
sympathy. And so gold Democrats, profiters from monopoly, 
sharers in the profits of trusts and compines have naught to fear 
from the exaltation of the Croker Democracy save subjection to 
tribute for the profit of the machine in return for being pro- 
tected, aided, and abetted in exacting a many fold greater tribute 
from the public. 

So it is not to be expected that such men would drop out of 
the Democratic party or stay out of the Democratic party because 
the Democracy dropped the silver question.as an issue and the 
two wings, the gold and silver wings of the party, dropping 
principle made pretense of another issue to join hands on in the 
hunt for spoils. Such men would not leave the party, for un- 
principled men can make profitable use of an unprincipled party. 
Indeed in the party lacking in principle, ready to join them iz 
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preying upon the public, in strengthening the arms of their 
monopolies and combines they can put more dependence than in 
any other, even though that other might stand unswervingly for 
an appreciating gold dollar and in the interest of the creditor 
classes. : 

Naturally, therefore, there is much impatience on the part 
of these men with the gold Democrats, who keep a stiff back- 
bone, and declare they will abate no jot of principle, consider 
no compromise with 2 view to re-establishing harmony in the 
Democratic party. ‘This is a stand to be admired, but there are 
few gold Democrats who take it. The truth is, that the so- 
called gold Democrats are, for the most part, not firm believers 
in gold. The great majority who call themselves gold Demo- 
crats are unthinkers, men who follow the lead of others and 
accept the statements of others unquestioningly. And of gold 
Democrats who think for themselves the greater portion are only 
professing gold men, and not wedded to the gold standard at all. 
Indeed, they would regard the establishment of the gold standard 
on a permanent basis with no friendly eye. On the contrary, 
they would regret it, for what they want is not a constantly 
appreciating dollar but a fluctuating dollar, the fluctuations of 
which they could control. And this dollar they see in bank cur- 
rency, in the cancellation of our national currency, and the sub- 
stitution of bank notes. It is such a dollar that would give 
them power to reap the fruits of others’ labor and gather un- 
earned profits to the fullest measure. It is such a dollar that 
would lead most rapidly to the centralization of the wealth of 
the country in a few hands, in the hands of those speculative 
cliques using the banks as their tools, and who, controlling the 
volume of bank notes and the value of money, could cause 
values to fluctuate with unerring certainty. 

Mere adherence to the gold standard, mere appreciation of 
the dollar would not serve these speculators. Indeed, continuous 
appreciation would in the end leave them stranded, leave them 
possessors of the property of their erstwhile debtors indeed, 
but with property they could not use profitably, could not dispose 
of without suffering much loss, could not rent save at unremuner- 
ative rates. Indeed, such property might become a veritable 
burden to them, cost them more to keep than they could get off 
of it. Such conditions falling prices must bring, for falling 
prices undermine profits. This the producer in almost all lines 
has learned in the past few years. The possession of property 
has become a veritable burden not a source of profit to many of 
them, a burden because taxes and costs of keeping up the prop- 
erties have more than eaten up profits in production. And the 
present creditor becoming an owner of property from a continu- 
ance of such conditions, as he surely must, would in the end find 
himself in the same position as the present producer or rather the 
position producers found themselves in a year ago for many 
producers, especially producers of food stuffs, are very materially 
better off than a year ago. 

Clearly when cast into such position the erstwhile creditor 
would want rising prices so that the profits of industry and the 
value of productive property might be restored. Indeed, with- 
out rising prices it would be quite impossible for the creditor 
classes to realize on the profits gathered by aid of the appreciating 
dollar, upon the property transferred from the hands of debtors 
to creditors by the process of depreciation and mortgage fore- 
closure. And so it is that the speculative cliques and the far 
seeing among the creditor classes want not the permanent estab- 
lishment of gold as our measure of values but the establishment 
of a measure restitig tpon bank paper, a measure that could be 
made cheaper and so prices raised when they became the owners 
of property, when they could no longer pursue the role of confis- 
cators with advantage and instead of squeezing property from 
their debtors had property to sell. 

Considering all this it is in no way surprising that the gold 
Democrats who stand unswervingly for the maintenanee of the 





gold standard are quite few. So the only material dissension that 
the dropping of the silver issue and the harmonizing of the gold 
and silver wings of the Democratic party would make in the 
party would be the desertion of those earnest men in the party 
who grieve at the aggressions of the moneyed oligarchy, who 
deeply feel the non-observance of the doctrine of equality, who 
hold principle dearer than party, and who revolt at the sug- 
gestion that principle be dropped that party may be exalted. Of 
such Democrats there should be many and they should find 
welcome in the Peoples party. 

We have referred to the motive that is impelling gold and 
silver Democrats in the direction of dropping the silver issue and 
reforming on new lines in the hope of re-establishing a harmon- 
ious party, we have referred to that impelling motion, that of 
self-preservation, as strong in the states of the north and east, 
shown why it is not so pressing in the south and west. The lead- 
ers of the gold Democrats in the north recognize that any assump- 
tion of an overbearing attitude on their part towards the silver 
Democrats must result in drawing wider and sharper the gulf 
between them, make the re-establishment of harmony impossible, 
and put the hope of Democratic success built upon such union 
beyond all chance of realization. And silver Democrats in the 
north and east recognize the same thing, that without harmony 
with the gold Democrats there is no hope of Democratic success, 
that that harmony cannot be attained unless the silver question 
is dropped and the silver Democrats, ceasing to be silver Demo- 
crats, go forward to meet the gold Democrats on a new basis. 
And naturally those who think more of the spoils of office than 
principle are ready to make this surrender of principle for party 
harmony. 

But the Democrats of the south are not swayed by the same 
influences and to the same degree as the Democrats of New York. 
Thus we see the Democrats of the south assuming an overbearing 
attitude toward the gold Democrats where they deem themselves 
strong enough to do so or fear that they would lose more by 
recognizing the gold Democrats than they would gain. This 
latter consideration seems to have influenced the Democrats of 
Texas. At present Roger Q. Mills, foremost of free traders in 
Congress, is one of the representatives of Texas in the Senate. 
His term expires with the present Congress and some time since 
a heated contest arose over the choice of a successor. Senator 
Mills much wanted to be that successor, so does Governor Cul- 
berson. During the last presidential campaign the position of 
Senator Mills was somewhat equivocal; he did not approve of 
free silver coinage, though condemning gold monometallism, he 
did not give to Mr. Bryan enthusiastic support. Governor Cul- 
berson, on the other hand, was a free silver Bryan man through 
and through. 

Now it happens that the Peoples party is very strong in 
Texas. In 1896 the candidate of the Peoples party for Governor, 
and in a canvass in which he was much handicapped by the 
presidential fusion, received some 237,000 votes or within 
50,000 of the vote polled for his Democratic competitor. This 
year, unhandicapped by fusion, the chances of the Populists 
carrying the state are more than good. To this the Democrats 
cannot close their eyes; they hesitate, naturally, to take any 
step that will tend to drive Democratic voters into the Peoples 
party. So they show a disposition to stand squarely up to the 
Chicago platform and repulse the advances made by the gold 
Democrats for union, fearing that acceptance of such advances 
would cause them greater loss than it would bring them gain. 

The alternative of turning down the gold Democrats, to 
running the risk of angering some silver Democrats, they were 
all the more prone to take from the belief that the gold 
Democrats, if turned down, would shift by themselves but that 
any silver Democrats to whom dissatisfaction might be given by 
trifling with the gold Democrats would drift into the Peoples 
party. And so the angering of a silver Democrat was to be 
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twice as much feared as the angering of a gold Democrat. Asa 
result the decision was arrived at to exclude the gold Democrats 
from participation in the primaries, thus shattering the hopes of 
Senator Mills. 

At this Senator Mills formally withdrew from the Senatorial 
race in considerable of a passion, took occasion to declare that the 
protective tariff, not any monetary legislation, is the bane that 
rests so heavily on our productive industries, that the remedy is 
to be found in building a tariff on free trade principles, by taking 
the duty off wool and all raw materials of manufacture and not in 


- reopening our mints to free silver coinage, which reopening, he 


declares, would be folly and result in putting us on a silver basis ; 
that the United States can only restore the demand for silver 
which she withdrew ; that other nations by withdrawing their de- 
mand for silver are in part responsible for its depreciation, and 
that, therefore, the United States cannot alone restore the parity 
of silver with gold at the ratio of 16 to1. But the United States 
can restore a much greater demand for silver than she withdrew ; 
she can restore a demand for silver as great as all nations have 
withdrawn beyond a doubt, and so she could alone restore and 
maintain the parity according to the logic of Senator Mills. 

But this question of parity we have no need of going into at 
this time. We raise it and give circulation to Mr. Mills’ views 
only as renewed evidence of Democratic dissension, dissension 
that must go on until the pressure of events, the desire for suc- 
cess, the temptation of spoils, force the Democratic party to drop 
the advocacy of free silver coinage and become thoroughly sub- 
servient to the moneyed oligarchy, until those who put spoils 
above principle, but who can gain no recognition of moment from 
the Republican party, get full control of the Democratic party, 
and until all earnest opponents of the moneyed oligarchy are 
driven out—driven out to find shelter in the Peoples party. 


POPULISTS, TAKE NOTICE!!! 














Peoples Party Referendum Ballot. 


Believing in the principles of the Peoples Party and favoring inde- 
pendent party action and not having voted on the annexed pro- 
positions, I vote as follows: 


Propositions. 


1, Do you favor a national convention being held, pend- 
ing the campaign of 1898, for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare and future policy of the party ? 

VOTE 





YES; or NO. 


2. What date is your choice for holding a national con- 
vention for the nomination of presidential candidates? 
July 4, 1898. May 26, 1899. Feb. 22, 1900. 
VOTE: 


Write on this line your choice of above dates. 
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Here voter signs his name in his own hand. 
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NoTte.—If the voter desiring to be recorded on the above propositions 
and so help shape the policy of the Peoples party and the destiny of our 
Republic, does not wish to disfigure his copy of THE AMERICAN by clip- 
ping out the above ballot, he may copy the above vullot on postal card and 
so have his vote recorded. 

To chairmen of county, precinct or township meetings called for the 
purpose of voting on above propositions, ballots will be sent on application 
made to N. H. Motsinger, Referendum Committeeman, Shoals, Indiana. 

Send ballots to THE AMERICAN, Philadelphia. ‘ : 
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Audubon. : 


Audubon and His Journals. By MARIA R. AUDUBON. With Zodlogical 
and other notes by ‘ELLIoTT CoUES. Two volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $7.50. 


Almost the first thing to catch the eye as we take up this 
work is the shield on the front cover of both volumes picturing 
the wild turkey and bearing the inscription, ‘‘ America, My 
Country.’’ There could be no more fitting introduction to the 
journals of the most renowned field ornithologist America has 
ever produced and whose name is imperishably preserved in his 
unequaled master work, and, when later we learn that this was a 
seal—prepared without his knowledge from a drawing of a turkey 
made by Audubon—presented to him by an English lady shortly 
after his arrival in England in 1826, and subsequently always 
used by him, its appropriateness becomes doubly apparent. It 
also carries the mind back beyond Audubon to another son of 
America of whom she may also be justly proud, a man who 
rendered his country and the cause of freedom incalculable ser- 
vices, and who stands out in American history as prominently 
and deservedly as does Audubon in American ornithology, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. We recall his objection to the bald eagle as the 
chosen emblem of the Republic, and remember it was his prefer- 
ence that this honor should be conferred upon the turkey, ‘‘a re- 
spectable bird’’ and ‘‘ a true original native of America’’ which 
‘* would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the British guards.’’ 

' There is something about the biography, the auto-biography 
especially, that always confers upon it a certain interest pecu- 
liarly its own, which, speaking generally, is measured by two 
things—the importance of the individual who forms its subject, 
and the particular esteem in which the reader holds him. Strictly, 
the present work is neither one nor the other, but it possesses so 
many of the elements of both that it may properly be classed as 
both biographical and auto-biographical. In gathering together 
the material—of which a small part only has been used—and in 
preparing and arranging it for publication in this shape, Miss 
Audubon has rendered a service deserving of high appreciation. 
The task she took upon herself was one fraught with difficulties, 
but that she has acquitted herself of it with success these vol- 
umes bear full witness. Inspired by the memory of her revered 
grandfather and a natural and just pride in him and the work 
he did, Miss Audubon has sought to create a memorial in his 
honor, and with this result. That it has been largely a labor 
of love is no detraction, and so carefully has our author kept 
herself in the background and so unobtrusive has she made her 
part in the book that it is in danger of being overlooked. Her 
aim has been to present Audubon the man, as he was, and 
nothing has contributed more to its accomplishment than just 
this subordination of self. Perhaps anything else would have 
been impossible; after reading these volumes we feel that it 
would, for surely no one with a knowledge of Audubon and a 
true appreciation of his character could do anything else without a 
sense of shame. We may, however, properly give some further 
indication of the general directions Miss Audubon’s work has 
taken, for it will help to convey an idea of the book. To begin 
with, she opens the first volume with a biographical sketch of 
Audubon, which though brief, (77 pages) shows us vividly the 
sort of man he was, prepares the way for what is to follow, 
and brings us at once into the spirit of the work. Even here 
Audubon tells much of the story of his life in his own words, 
so that in large measure be becomes his own biographer. Here, 
as throughout the ‘‘ Journals’’ and ‘‘ Episodes,’’ which together 
form the body of the work, Miss Audubon has elucidated the 
text in many notes embodying much information, general and 
personal, But while these evidence great diligence and careful 
research, and form an important and useful addition, the most 
trying part of the work must have been the editing of the 
‘*Journals,’”? These were penned by Audubon as a personal 
diary, and certainly with no expectation that they would ever 
be seen by anyone outside of his own immediate family, and 
hence a very grave responsibility rested upon Miss Audubon 
when she decided to make them public. 

‘Apprehension and misgivings naturally arise when the 
bright, penetrating, searching light of the personal journal is 
turned upon its author, for we fear, and with reason, that idols 
will be shattered. There is no more trying ordeal to which 
a man can be subjected ; the position is one from which there is 
no retreat, no escape. But anyone who shall stand this Roentgen 
ray test-and come out whole and unscathed must surely rise’ in 
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our estimation and command admiration. No one can read 
these Audubon journals and not be impressed with them ; in 
themselves they are interesting, elevating, inspiring ; they are 
wonderfully free from that disagreeable flavor so common in 
purely personal writings ; they are indeed merely an unassuming, 
unvarnished record of facts, observations, thoughts, impressions, 
but they are the record of a pure heart, a noble mind ; they show 
us Audubon as he was in life. And when the last page is turned 
we will say: His was a character of even greater beauty than 
‘‘his birds,’’ and we can turn to his works understanding what 
it was that enabled him to portray nature with both brush and 
pen so appreciatively and so perfectly. Audubon was at one 
with her; she was his being. Here is the key that opens the 
book of his life; this is the broad gauge upon which it was 
builded. Kind, sympathetic, charitable ; unassuming and even 
retiring ; honest to a degree that frequently made him the 
victim of dishonesty, Audubon had, above all, a heart that 
ever responded to noble impulses, and a nature that keenly 
felt aud appreciated the best things in life. As a practical 
man of business he was sorely out of his element, but as 
a student and delineator of nature he was unsurpassed. 
Scientist, he never was, but naturalist, yes. He loved the 
freedom of the outer world which never failed to give him happi- 
ness, comfort, inspiration, and when the trials of life weighed 
severely upon him he would ‘‘ retire to some secluded part of our 
noble forests,’’ where he never failed to find ‘‘ the most valuable 
of thoughts and always comfort.’’ Audubon was a tireless, 
indefatigable, conscientious worker and naturally felt the value 
of time, how much these words best tell: ‘‘So I had lost a most 
precious day ; that is a vast deal in a man’s life-glass.’? As we 
have said he was not scientific and he knew little of classification. 
What is still a very common error, that of regarding the dolphin 
and porpoise as fish, is made by him in several places and stands 
unnoticed. But it affords an excellent opportunity to show the 
perfect honesty and unpretentiousness of Audubon, who, refer- 
ring to the ‘‘finny’’ tribe adds, with simple candor, ‘‘ of which, 
however, I know little or nothing.’’ 

We can only respect the man who is always ready to point 
out his own shortcomings, who unhesitatingly acknowledges his 
failings and mistakes when he perceives them, and when we take 
up the writings of such a man we feel assurance that he penned 
only what he knew to be facts or believed to be true. When 
about to begin the ‘‘ Ornithological Biography,’’ which is the 
text to the plates which were published separately as ‘‘ Birds of 
America,’’ Audubon wrote in his journal: ‘‘I know I am nota 
scholar, but meantime I am aware that no man living knows 
better than I do the habits of our birds; no man living has 
studied them-as much as I have done, and with the assistance of 
my old journals and memorandum-books which were written on 
the spot, I can at least put down plain truths, which may be use- 
ful and perhaps interesting. I cannot, however, give 
scientific descriptions, and here must have assistance.’’ This 
shows two things, first, that he felt his limitations, which, how- 
ever, he conceived to be far greater than they really were, and 
second, that he had full confidence in the observations he had 
made and knew he could write with the positiveness of personal 
knowledge acquired at first hand. As to his ability to write and 
to express himself clearly, naturally, eloquently and at the same 
time with entire simplicity, there can be no question. 

Miss Audubon can justly felicitate herself upon having had 
the friendly counsel and generous assistance of Dr. Elliott Coues 
in the preparation of this work, and others have equal reason for 
gratification at the part he has taken in it. For this feeling 
there are ample grounds of a purely sentimental nature, which 
will appeal strongly to all ornithologists and bird lovers, but be- 
yond these there are additional reasons of a quite different char- 
acter and perhaps more substantial, for from his varied store of 
knowledge Dr. Coues has given liberally to perfect and finish out 
this monument to his illustrious predecessor. His avowed con- 
tribution consists of characteristically critical and detailed foot- 
notes, which are especially valuable in that they give in concise 
and convenient form facts and information that will naturally be 
desired as a supplement to the text. These notes are confined to 
the ‘‘journals’’ and the introductory biography ; those on the 
Missouri expedition are chiefly geographical and historical, those 
on Labrador mostly zoological, those on the biography more par- 
ticularly bibliographical and biographical. 

To most readers the ‘‘ European Journals’’ will doubtless 
have greatest interest. In the first place they cover that period 
of his life which transformed the unknown backwoodsman into 
the Audubon who now lives in history ; they show the modest, 
retiring student of nature who was always most at home in the 








woods, lionized by famed scientists and philosophers, honored 
by the oldest institutions of learning, welcomed as a distinguished 
guest in aristocratic salons. On the other hand, the difficulties 
and discouragements he met with before the first plates of his 
‘* Birds’’ were begun, and subsequently, are clearly evident, but 
not more so than the fortitude, perseverance and determination 
with which he encountered and overcame them. Of wider, al- 
though of no greater interest, are the glimpses we here get of 
England, the English people and English life and methods as 
they appeared to Audubon, and his comments upon them and the 
various things he saw and learned in England, Scotland and 
France, which show him in a new and somewhat unexpected 
capacity, as a student of human nature, of which, with all its 
vagaries, he had almost as full a knowledge as he possessed of 
other things in nature. . 

The ‘‘ Birds of America’’ had been completed in 1838, the 
‘* Ornithological Biography’’ in 1839. Some men would have 
been satisfied to stop after having produced two such master 
works, but not so Audubon. His industry knew no rest, and 
in 1843 we find him setting out on a journey--then arduous and, 
for a man well on towards the allotted three score and ten, espe- 
cially dangerous—up the Missouri Valley in search of material 
for the ‘‘ Quadrupeds of North America.’’ This work, by Audu- 
bon and Bachman jointly, was not, however, completed until 
after the death of the former. Into the ‘‘ Missouri River Jour- 
nals’’ we will not go here, neither into that on Labrador, nor can 
we speak of the ‘‘ Episodes,’’ of which there are fifty-eight, other 
than to say that, apart from their interest and variety, they show 
the character and style of Audubon’s writings for publication, 
they having originally appeared with the ‘‘ Ornithological Biog- 
raphy.’’ Scattered through both volumes are various fine por- 
traits of Audubon, his wife and two sons, illustrations of a few 
places which are identified with him, and four hitherto unpub- 
lished drawings of birds by his own hand. Ending the second 
volume are fac-similes of diplomas he received. The handsome 
get-up of these volumes is fully in accord with their contents. 
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Our History Viewed From Different Standpoints. 


A Students’ History of the United States. By EDWARD CHANNING. With 
maps and illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.40. 


United States; A History. By JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. Revised and en- 
larged. Boston: Charles E. Brown & Co. 


Of making histories there is not only no end but it looks as 
though we are only beginning the business. The tribe of versa- 
tile and veracious chroniclers bids fair to outnumber that of their 
kindred romancers, the novelists. In the matter of title pages, 
at least in the key-word, their unanimity is wonderful. They 
all write ‘‘ history,’’ which gives us great comfort and faith in 
our historian till we turn over-leaf and are dismayed as we find 
how vastly his story differs from the other fellow’s story. Each 
one is so good, until the next comes and shelves it. To keep up 
with the procession of history-books as they pour out of the 
factory and over-run the land, one must devote his days to skim- 
ming and his nights to scanning these chameleon-hued compounds 
of truth, half-truth, fancy, and sweet beguilement. Gone are 
the happy days when we would as soon have doubted our history 
tales as the feats of Jack the Giant Killer. Now we fidget till 
somebody works up a version from the other point of view, 
brazening it out that Henry VIII. was a model husband, who 
loved not wisely but too well and possibly too many, that Wash- 
ington lacked Lincoln’s humor, and that the other giants could 
easily have whipped Jack if they had cared to. The fascination 
of those early histories vanished when scribes began to boast that 
the pen is greater than the scissors. They used to give us 
delight, but now they come as a task and a worry. The hero and 
his deed no longer make a glorious picture, fixed unfadingly on 
memory’s tablet ; they are turned into texts for long sectarian 
sermons by preachers whose pen-pugnacity would win them 
laurels if sheets of paper were battle fields. Professors of 
mnemonics can regale us with many a wonderful feat, but noth- 
ing in their wizardry extorts so genuine an admiration as when 
one resurrectionizes out of the tomb of thirty years silence all 
the minute details of a historic battle in which he took part as a 
drummer boy, or mule tender five miles in the rear. As no all- 
wool coat is born without its percentage of mysterious shoddy, 
so no up-to-date history is entirely free from an admixture of 
corrective hearsay with established tradition, and our trouble sets 
in with the new doubts suggested by the new matter intended to 
end them. 
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The two volumes under notice illustrate the beauties of the 
old style and the new. ‘The second in order, but senior by 
several years of the first-named, is of Family Bible proportions, 
goodly to the eye and a book of weight. 
inspires confidence. ‘‘ Dear People of the United States, by this 
L offer to you a New History of your country—and mine.’’ The 
intention of the work is to make the narrative spirited, impar- 
tial, systematic and attractive. The sentence already quoted 
gives a foretaste of style. This, we are told, is ‘‘in keeping 
with the spirit and refinement of the times.’’ The book ‘‘is 
intended for the average American.’’ This elusive personality 
is so frequently invoked by authors and journalists that it is a 
decided gain to have his portrait at last. He is a great devourer 
of history, which is gratifying to know, hence the dedication of 
this portly volume to him, ‘‘the man of business who has 
neither ‘time nor disposition to plod through ten or twenty 
volumes of elaborate historical dissertation, the practical man of 
the shop, the counter and the plow.’’ Quite a mistake would be 
the surmise that so busy a man will crave for historiettes, for 
condensed narrative and pithy style. He seems to revel in the 
finest of fine language, pictures good and bad, and gorgeous 
bindings. It is well that the average man cherishes the soaring 
instinct despite his sordid environment, and takes his poetry 
wherever he finds it. After pulling through the last two hundred 
pages of drab-tinted ‘‘history’’ of the Centennial Exhibition 
and party politics down to 1892, he should be thankful for the 
final chapter, with its moralizing on the past and future of the 
nation. He will be a better citizen for pondering upon the re- 
minder that the permanent success of American institutions 
depends upon realizing ‘‘the idea that ‘he United States are 
one nation, and not forty-five nations,’’ that ‘‘the Universal 
Secular Education of the people is an essential to greatness, 
and that the principles of broad Toleration, and the Nobility of 
Labor are fundamentals of national progress.’’ These thoughts 
float him smoothly into the empyrean of the closing paragraph : 
“The scroll of the century is rolled together. The work is done. 
Peace to the memory of the fathers! Green be the graves where 
sleep the warriors, patriots and sages! Calm be the resting- 
place of all the brave and true! Gentle be the summer rains on 
famous fields where armies met in battle! Forgotten be the 
animosities and heart-burnings of the strife! Sacred be the 
trusts committed to our care, and bright be the visions of the 
coming ages !’’ 

Professor Channing’s is a history intended for students. He 
holds the chair of history in Harvard University. If the average 
man has not been over-handicapped by his surfeit of prosperity, 
or by the lack of it, he will very gladly pass from the flamboyant 
to the scientific mode of presenting the nation’s story. A time 
comes when things have to be looked into with prosaic vision. 
When we know just where we stand with reference to facts, 
large or small, personal or national, we are in a better position to 
jubilate, because we see the boundary line that divides the actual 
from the imaginary. ‘This kind of a history for reflective readers 
is immensely helpful to the building up of a generation of Ameri- 
cans with a patriotism founded on solid rock. The other one does 
the same excellent service in its own way, and no disparagement 
is implied in the comparison of works which differ radically in 
conception and treatment. Of the two it is probably more diffi- 
cult to combine the popular and the scientific than to present a 
reasoned history shorn of its opportunities for the picturesque. 
Professor Channing sets himself to the task of making a sober 
picture of the country’s development which shall yet have attrac- 
tive features for the ordinary reader. How hard that task was 
can be judged by his deliberate avoidance of the topics which are 
the very vitals of the average history book. He has refrained 
from indulging in fancy pictures of colonial life, has declined to 
furbish anew the hoary anecdotes of our staple heroes, to work up 
flashy Indian legends of conflict and subjugation ; he has even 
foregone the cheap glory of fighting our battles over again. For 
all these he refers us to the popular and school histories. The 
theory of his book is that ‘‘the great successes of the American 
people have been won in the fields of peace, not of war ; the men 
who have given the United States its foremost place among the 
nations of the world are its statesmen and its leaders in politics, 
its inventors and captains of industry, its masters of literature, 
science and education.’’ ‘The Civil War fills so large a space and 
had such influence on the past quarter-century that its leading 
features are given special prominence. 

The bulk of the book deals with our history since 1783, pre- 
ceded by a philosophical study of the political and constitutional 
movement in the colonial period. In accordance with the sug- 
gestions made by scholastic bodies the author has adapted ‘his 
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book to the requirements of advanced High School students, 
giving an abundance of helps towards developing sound methods 
of grasping the meaning of American history. Mere piling up 
of information is not enough. What with its lucid contents 
table and full index, its numbered paragraphs, marginal notes, 
suggestive questions and topics after each chapter, and compre- 
hensive lists of books for reference, this volume could not well 
be made more solidly useful for any reader. Among its numer- 
ous illustrations are many specially interesting fac-similes of old 
documents, prints, etc., besides many sketch maps and full-page 


. ones in color. 


Neither currency nor silver are named in the index, but in 
the last chapter reference is made to the tariff and silver legisla- 
tion under President Harrison, thus: ‘‘ The Republicans also 
secured control of Congress and ‘reformed the tariff,’ as the 
phrase was, by largely increasing the duties. They also passed 
a law obliging the government to buy a large amount of silver 
each month, and coin it into dollars, whose intrinsic value was 
about fifty-three cents in gold. Senator Sherman and Repre- 
sentative McKinley were the leaders in this policy. Indus- 
trial and business interests became alarmed, the government’s 
revenues declined, and Grover Cleveland was again elected 
President in 1892.’’ The repeal of the Sherman act fol- 
lowea and the tariff law was modified. ‘‘ In 1896, the 
Democratic convention met at Chicago and nominated William 
J. Bryan on a platform advocating the free coinage 
of silver and the institution of many changes in the direc- 
tion of socialism. The Republicans, on the other hand, advo- 
cated the retention of the gold standard.’’ Mr. Edward At- 
kinson is quoted as authority on comparative prices, and the book 
closes with a glowing picture of prosperity, past, present and 
future, on which there falls not the shadow of a shade of the ad- 
versity which has been aiming at a total eclipse of our sun, nor 
is there any allusion to the source and origin of the evil. This 
inadequate recording of contemporary history is to be judged, no 
doubt, from the standpoint of one who considers he is describing 
a moving panorama, which thay quickly pass from a wintry 
scene toa summer landscape. That it is, as a fact, an incomplete, 
unfair and unreliable epitome of momentous living issues, certain 
to change the even flow of national history one way or other in 
the near future, is a virtual self-condemnation of this portion of a 
generally impartial and adequate work. Here and there are simi- 
larly bald summaries, such as the needlessly short and flat ac- 
count of a tremendously significant national event, told thus: 
‘On the evening of the 14th [April, 1865], Lincoln was shot by 
a crazed sympathizer with the cause of secession and slavery, and 
an attempt was also made on Seward’s life. With Lincoln per- 
ished the one man able and willing to restrain the Northern ex- 
tremists.’’ And though this book claims, with justice, to give 
prominence to the victories of peace, it is unfortunate that it was 


thought unnecessary to mention the names of our pioneer locomo-. 


tive makers, breech-loading rifle inventors and others, though 
their influence is duly acknowledged. These may be minor short- 
comings in a work of such scope and ability as this. If in future 
editions they are put right, as they probably will be, the book will 
rank as a model in its class. There is this to be admitted in ex- 
tenuation of these abridgments—it is written not as a mass of 
information for the mere seeker for facts, but as an incentive to 
serious thought and further research by the studious reader. To 
such, if reasonably wide-awake, a half-statement is often more 
instructive than a full one. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The Celebrity. By WinsToN CHURCHILL. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

The story turns upon the misadventures of a man who inno- 
cently assumed the name of another who closely resembled him, 
so as to enjoy his holiday zxcognito, for he was a Celebrity. Sin- 
gularly enough the name of the writer is the same as that of the 
distinguished young man whose father was the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and his mother a daughter of the late Leonard 
Jerome of New York. The English Winston Churchill when 
barely of age made a clever travel book about Cuba, and is about 
to publish a work of another kind. ‘The writer of this comical 
story is an American, a graduate of Annapolis and a journalist. 
He is the gainer by the possible confusion of names, but his 
book is good enough to win its own way by its originality of sub- 
ject and lively style. The spice of satire adds no little to the 
teader’s enjoyment, and if it be true that Richard Harditg Davis 


is. the Celebrity at whom the fun is poked, the fact will not lessen 
the popularity of the story. But this is a matter of surmise. In 


itself the book has not much of a backbone. The notion of 
adapting ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors’’ to modern ends has been 
neatly carried out. The characters are familiar, but they are 
well kept up ; the young man who wrote a set of stories, which 
were cleverly puffed into popularity finds himself a celebrity and 
promptly loses his head. He imagines every young woman he 
meets adores his genius and consequently loves himself. He 
professes to be bored with drawing-room fame and resolves to 
court temporary oblivion. So he hies to a small town out 
Chicago way, where, under the name of his double, he makes 











love by wholesale. 


the name gets into trouble by embezzling, and absconds. 


Meantime it happens that the real owner of 


The 


police get upon the wrong track through similarity of names, and 
the Celebrity has hard work to convince them that he is not the 


real guilty Simon Pure. 


The vulgar, coarse-spoken plutocrat, 
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By Heeser? SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Along with a considerable variety of other 
matter, these‘ Fragments ” includea number of 
replies to criticisms, among which will be found 
some of the best specimens of Mr. Spencer’s con- 
troversial writings. 


The Psychologic Foundations of 
Education. 


An attempt to show the Genesis of the Higher 
Faculties of the Mind. By W1tL14M T. HaBRis, 
A.M., LL.D., U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 
Vol. XXXVII. International Education Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.60. 


The Psychology of Suggestion. 


A Research into the Subconscious Nature of Man 
and Society. By Boris Sip1s, M.A. Ph.D., 
Associate in Psychology at the Pathological 
Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
With an Introduction by Prof. WILLIaM 
James, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

‘* A work which handles the subject of hypno- 
tism, double personality, and subconscious self 
in an exhaustive and scientific but none the less 
popular style.—New York Herald. 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology. 


By E. P. Evans, author of ‘“‘ Animal Symbolism 
in Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

“The title does scarcely more than hint at the 
extremely attractive character of the contents. 
These are the farthest remove possib'e from dry 
and are often amusing.’’—N Y. Sun. 


Astronomy. 


By Aones M. CLEeRke, A. Fower, A.R.C.S., and 
J. Euuarp Gorz, M.RI.A. A new volume in 
the Concise Knowledge Library. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Natural History. 


By R. LypEKEEr, F.R.S., R. BowDLER SHARPE, 
LL.D., W. F. Krrsy, F.L.S., R. B. WOODWARD, 
F.G.S., W. GaRsTanG, M.A., H. M. BEEYVARD, 
F.L.8., and Others. The first volume in the 
Concise Knowledge Library. With 500 Lilustra- 
tions. 8vo. Half binding $2.00. 


Bimetallism. 


A Summary and Examination of the Arguments 
for and against a Bimetallic System of Cur- 
rency. By Major LfonarD Dakwin. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 





The Broom of the War-God. 


A Story of the Recent War between the Greeks 
and Turks. By Henry NogL BRAILSFORD. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Disaster. 


A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. By 
PAUL and VicroR MARGUEBRITTE. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


A Voyage of Consolation. 


By Mrs. E. OC. Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
Author of ‘‘A Social Departure,” “ An Amer- 
ican Girl in London,” “ Bis Honour, and a 
Lady,’”’ ete. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Modern English Literature. 


By EpMuND Gossz, Hon. M, A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Literatures of the World 
Series. Uniform with “‘ Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture,” by GrtpeRT MurRAy, and “ French 
Literature,” by Epwarp Dawpsx. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, 


Points in Minor Tactics. 


Compiled and arranged in an elementary man- 
ner for the Jnfantry of the National Guard of 
the United States. By Oaptain Cuaruzs A. 
SMYLIE, Twelfth Infantry,N.G., N.Y. With 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.C0. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 


New Uniform Edition. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top, 
Rough Out. 

The Seats of the Mighty Price, $1.50. 

The Trail of the Sword. Price, $1.25. 

The Translation of a Savage. (Enlarged and 

Revised.) Price, $1.25. 
The Tresspasser. Price, $1.26. 
Mrs. Falchion. Price, $1.25. 


Ready Shortly, 
Eastern Journeys. 


Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the Cau- 
casus, and to Jerusalem. By CHARLEs A. 
Dawa. Uniform with the “ Art of Newspaper 
Making.’”” 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

No one could have been better equipped for 
such a journey than the observant, cultured, 
and much-traveled author, who improved his 
opportunities to the full. The result is a de 
lightful book of travels which pivtures many 
unfamiliar phases of life and describes unhack- 
neyed journeys. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW ROMANCE, 


The Standard Bearer, 


An Historical Novel. By 8. R. Crocxsrr, Au- 
thor of “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “ Clegg- 
Kelly,” “Lad’s Love,” “ Bog-Myrtle and 
Peat,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





'For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 





72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Cooke, is a graphic portraiture of a type of which there is no 

scarcity of originals. A humorous novel is almost a novelty in 

these days of dreary introspection and analytic prosing. For this 

reason and the personal element the ‘‘ Celebrity ’’ is sure of success, 

and would probably have won it had it been issued anonymously. 

Needless to say the book is a model of printing and binding. 
KK 


The Queerest Man Alive. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Hepworth is the popular New York clergyman who was 
appointed an editor of the New York Hera/d by Mr. Gordon Ben- 
nett. A volume of his short sermons from that journal has appeared. 
This book is made up of six short but lively stories. The first 
one furnishes the title. "The man who tells the story is a hashish 
fiend, which is supposed to account for the incredible adventures 
of the hero. He is splitting logs in a forest and gets tightly 
caught by the foot. A friend tries to pull him free, when some- 
thing snaps, and it turns out that the pull has stretched his body 
on that side to over eight feet long, while the other remained 
normal. ‘There was nothing else for it but to stretch the other to 
match, which was safely done. When the fellow went home he 
was not recognized, not even by his sweetheart, so changed was 
his memory and manner, as well as his stature. When she saw 
her lover’s necktie round this wretch’s neck she swore he must 
have murdered her missing dear. The lanky changeling had 
sense enough to fly. There was a merry chase, but when they 
were nearly up to him he jumped down a deep ravine. Suicide, 
they thought, but the girl insisted on seeing the corpse. All 
they found was a three-foot six dwarf. The jump had jerked 
him into insignificance. He was literally telescoped, but still 
alive and kicking. Once more the telltale necktie riveted the 
gaze of the charming damsel, who insisted that this must be the 
real, perhaps a double murderer, and he must be hanged to make 
her happy. The compliant crowd forthwith strung the victim to 
the nearest tree, when, lo, the drop loosened the telescope fixings, 
his bones dropped down to their proper length, and the unlucky 
chap was himself again. Here the tale ends abruptly, without a 
hint of the devoted girl’s marriage to her collapsible hero. In 
the hands of a master of the weird and humorous a whimsicality 
such as this might.have been made worth putting into a book, 
might even touch the fringe of literary art, but Dr. Hepworth 
has neither genius nor pen-craft for this achievement. The other 
stories make passably good reading in their way, and the excel- 
lent get-up of the volume greatly enhances its effectiveness. 


By GEORGE H. HEPworTH. NewYork: R F. 


The Gate Called Beautiful. 
Thomas Whittaker. $1 50. 
The author calls his treatise an Institute of Christian Soci- 

ology, in the conviction that our Christian faith is ‘‘an idealistic 

conception of inspired prophecy of a social condition of univer- 
sal peace and brotherhood, originally and practically applied by 

Jesus the Christ in the establishment of his Church.’’ Sociologi- 

cal reforms based on any other ideals or sanctions start on false 

principles, and as they work on false lines cannot but end in fail- 
ure. The practical carrying out of the social science founded by 
the Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount is the ‘‘ plain and 
* simple, solution of the problem, and will prove to be ‘‘ the Beauti- 
ful Gate of entrance to the Temple of God.’’ Starting from this 
proposition the author proceeds with his slow, laborious, and ex- 
ceedingly uninviting pile of reasonings, each jot and tittle being 
fortified by texts. The ponderosity of his ‘‘ system ’”’ rivals that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, though the quality is nearer that of the 
treatises on prophecy, which so delighted and deluded our great- 
grandfathers. None the less is the author a valuable auxiliary 


By EpwarD A. WARRINER. New York: 
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in ‘the crusade of reform, which needs every kind of help, and 
we hope there are some slow-going, good folk who just need this 




















kind of spur. 
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Campaign Bargains. 

One year ago, we had only two hundred members, to-day over five 
thousand are enrolled. Each member gets his papers and magazines at 
wholesale price, saving from 50 cents to $10 per yeer. Annual membership §r, 
You receive free sample copies of all kinds of papers during the year. 

SPECIAL MARCH BARGAIN. 

Send us at once $2 and we will give you an annual membership and will 

send you from date to Oct. 10, 1898 the following papers: 
The American, 
Peoples’ Party Paper (Watson). 
Chicago Express. 
Missouri World. 
Southern Mercury. 

You would pay singly for this combination over $3, but if you order now, 
you will get 150 copies or 5 copies per week of the 5 leading reform papers. 
They are the best printed. Send in your order to-day. Other bargains in 
other combinations, 

National Paper Club, 
To keep our great factory 00 
busy, and introduce early our splen- 
did 98 models we have concluded to 
make a marvelous offer direct to the rider. 
For 30 days we will sell samples of.our 
swell ’98 bicycles at net cost to manufac- 
ture and will ship, C. O. D. on approval 


, toany address on receipt of the nominal 

sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver, $5). This @ 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser’s 
part; if you don’t want tosend money in advance, send 
your express agent's guaranty for charges one way and 
we will pay them the other if you don’t want the wheel. 


PRARAPRARALRAPRAAA 
T ERY! * Highest grade, embodying every late improve- 
STBERTAN. ment of value, 1% inch imported tubing, flush 
joints, improved two-piece cranks, arch crown, large detachable 
sprockets, handsomest finish and decorations, Morgan & Wright, 
quick repair tires, single or double tube, high grade equip- 
merit: Cbcial PRIOR ORIG s aes 5ic'0s 5005 0s: cet ccteiiesecscbgoes cee sean ne odes cece aceocs $29.00. 


GOSS CK: Asplendid machine, equal to any for service and easy ranning. Best 1% inch 


seamless tubing, two piece cranks, arch crown, detachable sprockets, finely 
finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright, quick repair tires, single or double tube, 
high grade equipment. Our special sample price..........eeeeessscceceesesscseccens 24.00. 
ee ee 
KLON T R Best medium grade for 1898. 1% inch tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
* crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or New 
Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Special price on sample..........+++++seeeeee $19.00. 
NOTE. Choice of Color, Style, Height of Frame, Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 


You will be surprised at the appearance and quality of these wheels. Don’t wait, order 
now while this offer is open. Prices willbe much higher soon. You can make Big Mone 
as our Agent, selling for us. We give our agents choice of cash, the free use of a sample 
wheel, or gift of a wheel, according to work done. 


Do You Want Cheap Wheels? 


We hi bers of 1896 and 1897 model wheels of vari k 
iaglen dene little Bsn dag Ser aitiew.... as evans enesanna 0 $12.00 to $16.00. 
$8.00 to $12.00. 


Wheels Slightly Used, Modern Types, - - 


Our business and reputation are known throughout the country. References, any of the 
express companies, or any bank in Chicago. Art Catalogue free. Secure agency at once. 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., = Chicago. 
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fiMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
prevent 
and 





cure Colds, Cetarrh 
Consumption, Asthma and all 


CANDY CATHARTIC 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 7 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 1 
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Send stamp for description and testimonia!s to ULA TE THE LIV t 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. | oo 

































